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The Cure 


Ber IRE the present Federal Administration was placed in office. 





its predecessor’s way of preventing a depression was vast spending 
by a wasteful and thriving bureaucracy and inevitable and ever 
increasing inflation. 


Inflation discourages thrift with resulting economic stagnation. 
It works a cruel hardship on all who live on fixed incomes, especially 
on the elderly and infirm. Inflation purposely brought about to gain 
or hold political power is dishonest. 


Once started, inflation is like dope. Only at the cost of pain 
can the narcotic addict be cured of his craving. If not cured he 


soon destroys himself. 


Inflation ean be halted. To do so is hard but the reward is 





preservation. Our nation’s natural wealth and growing pool of hu- 


man intelligence hold out promises for the future that are beyond 
comprehension. 


Infiation can be stopped by a government that is honest and 
sticks to its job of governing. 








Why so many mergers 
are murder 


The idea of merger is a sound one. 
Sizable economies are effected that 
could be effected in no other way. 
Costs are reduced. Operational scope 
is increased. 


But—many unforeseen problems 
are created that frequently bring the 
new operation close to shipwreck 
before the promise is ever fulfilled. 


The problems are generally human 
ones—of adjustment, of prerogative, 
of clashing systems. 


All this can be avoided, and the 
promise not only fully but effectively 
and quickly realized, through the 
avail of outside, experienced and im- 
partial judgment and guidance. 


Such judgment and guidance are 
most effectively obtained through the 
retention of competent management 
counsel— not only during the negotia- 
tion of the merger but during the 
crucial period following its consum- 
mation. 


Competent management counsel 
removes from a merger the destruc- 
tive influence of human frailty and 
the inevitable struggle for power that 


generally ensues. Quite frequently, 
also, it avoids the loss of valuable in- 
dividuals during the shake-down 
period. In addition, it provides the 
new amalgamation with experienced 
and impartial advice and guidance 
that could be obtained in no other 
way. 


For example, it is not unusual, fol- 
lowing a merger, that new operational 
techniques are not only indicated but 
required. The party of the first part— 
as well as the party of the second part 
—schooled in particular systems, may 
resist essential change. Here manage- 
ment counsel can step in as a referee. 


Should you be contemplating 
merger—or should you be in the 
initial throes of a merger already an 
actuality — you would be well advised 
to call in a management consulting 
firm. The small cost involved is in- 
variably more than compensated for 
by the results obtained. 


For whatever purpose you may 
require management counsel, you will 
find today many competent and re- 
sponsible firms from which to choose. 


BRUCE PAYNE &$ ASSOCIATES, INC. 


MANAGEMENT 


CONSULTANTS 





3182 Peachtree Road, N.E. 


Atlanta 5, Ga. © Cherokee 8500 


Boston © Chicago © New York © Westport, Conn. © Rio de Janeiro ¢ Montreal 


BUSINESS SURVEYS AND MANAGEMENT AUDITS e 


ORGANIZATIONAL PLANNING — PERSONNEL AND LABOR RELATIONS 
MANAGEMENT CONTROL ° 


MANUFACTURING METHODS e SALES MANAGEMENT ° OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
MANAGEMENT OF INDUSTRIAL CONCERNS 











IT BEGAN WITH A RAFT 
AND A BOLD ARMENIAN 





Asout 500 years B.C., an Armenian merchant, look- 
ing for new markets, resolved to take a “capital risk”. 


He loaded a raft with stretched-hide containers of as- 
phalt and bitumen, plus a half dozen asses, and floated 
hundreds of miles down the Euphrates to Babylon. 


His venture paid off. He sold his wares at a profit, and 
he and his crew rode home on the backs of their animal 
passengers. 


So was taken the first step in the water transportation 
of petroleum products. 


Some 2,400 years after, the latest step is taken: 


April 20, 1954, saw the launching of the first of four 
Cities Service super tankers as queens of the world’s oil 


carriers, the latest additions to the Cities Service fleet. 
Their size and appointments should make even today’s 
tanker men—much less our Armenian friend—gape 
with astonishment. 


They will carry more oil in less travel time than any 
other tankers in service today. Air-conditioned, with 
individual staterooms for all, they’ll have crew comforts 
and conveniences never before seen on tankers. 

They will be, in short, the latest word in oil trans- 
portation. Not the “last word’—for there is no such 
thing. (The Armenian probably thought he had it!) 

The four new “luxury liners” of the Cities Service 
fleet are merely the latest chapter in a long, long story 
.»» AND THE END Is Not YET. 


CITIES (4) SERVICE 


Quality 5-D Products 
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FTAL WALLS 


for INDUSTRIAL and COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS 
ALUMINUM, STAINLESS or GALVANIZED STEEL 


Here is another excellent example where Stainless Steel Metal 
Walls have been employed to good advantage in dressing up 
a building which, because of its functional characteristics, would 
otherwise have been rather prosaic in appearance. The architects 
have achieved in this structure a result in modern design which 
has attracted much interest and many enthusiastic comments. 
The advantages of Metal Walls, however, are not confined to 
appearance and design effects obtainable . . . important 
building economies are realized through lower material cost, 
lower labor cost, and the cumulative savings resulting from 
reduced construction time . . . buildings can be quickly enclosed 
with Insulated Metal Walls—even under extreme low tempera- 
ture conditions which would preclude masonry construction. Other 
important factors to be considered are the light weight of these 
modern curtain walls and the maintenance-free permanence of 
Stainless Steel or Aluminum exterior surfaces. Mahon Insulated 
Metal Walls are available in three exterior patterns . .. the 
Mahon “Field Constructed” Fluted or Ribbed Wall can be 
erected up to sixty feet in height without a horizontal joint—a 
feature of Mahon Walls which is particularly desirable in 
auditoriums, powerhouses and other types of buildings where 
high expanses of unbroken wall surface are common. See Sweet's 
Files for complete information or write for Catalog No. B-54-B. 


= THE R. CC. MAHON COMPANY 


F al ] Detroit 34, Mich. @ Chicago 4, Ill. ©@ Representatives in All Principal Cities 


" 4 
‘wet ae 

™ or“ 

se if a ya Manufacturers of Insulated Metal Walls and Wall Panels; Steel Deck for Roofs, Partitions 
~ mm ATM aa and Permanent Concrete Floor Forms; Rolling Steel Doors, Grilles and Under- 


F L TT 5 H R l B B ' D or F L y T E D bears Labeled Rolling Steel Doors and Fire Shutters. 
Over-all “U"’ Factor of Various Types is Equivalent 
to or Better than Conventional 16” Masonry Wall 
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Six Common Errors in 
Plant Site Selection 


Selecting a new plant site is not only 
one of the most important and critical 
steps for company management to take, 
but also one of the most complex. There 
are innumerable factors that must be 
weighed and evaluated as to their effect 
on successful plant operations—factors 
both economic and social. Although the 
literature on the subject is extensive, and 
despite the fact that plant site selection 
procedures have been worked out in some 
detail, companies continue to select the 
“wrong” site for their new plants in a 
Startling number of instances. 

Interestingly enough, errors in plant 
site selection seem to fall into a pattern. 
It has been the experience of a company, 
based on evaluations of operations over a 
period of years, that the following are 
the most common errors made in plant 
site selection: 

1. Lack of thorough investigation and 
consideration of factors involved. 

This happens most often among com- 
panies whose managements know “in- 
stinctively what’s best for us.” Their 
shortcoming is that they generally make 
their selection on the basis of a single 
factor. If they’ve been brought up in 
sales, it’s likely to be on the basis of 
distribution; if they’re production men, 
they’re more likely to pick their sites 
on the basis of raw material availability 
or labor supply. 

2. Personal likes and prejudices of key 
executives or owners over-riding impar- 
tially established facts. 

3. Inertia of key executives to move 
from traditional, established home 
ground to new and better locations. 

4. Moving to areas already or about to 
be over-industrialized. 

Locating in over-industrialized commu- 
nities is one of the hazards which must 
be recognized by management when a 
site is selected in a community which of- 
fers incentives such as tax exemptions, 
rent-free buildings, etc. Nonetheless, com- 
pany executives often accept these incen- 
tives without obtaining also a definite 
understanding that the community will 
not continue to induce new companies to 
come into the area to the detriment of 
existing plants. 

5. Preference to acquire an existing 
structure (usually at an imagined bar- 
gain) which is improperly located or de- 
signed for the most efficient production. 

There are three pitfalls to avoid when 
considering a move of this kind: first, be 
sure you've got a good structure that 
won't cost you as much to rehabilitate as 
it would vost to erect a new building; 
second, be sure the building yeu bay 
will accommodate your manufacturing 
process and flow of materials at a mini- 
mum materials handling cost; third, be 
sure the location of the building is right 
for your business. 

6. Choice of a community with cultural 
and educational standards so low that 
key administrative and technical person- 
nel eventually accept employment else- 
where. 





from the South’s steel center 
to all the South’s industrial centers 


aaa ae 





BY RAIL 


HE growing centers of manufacture through- 

out the South are hungry for steel. TCI, cen- 
trally located in the heart of the South, utilizes 
the quickest, most economical means of deliv- 
ering its top quality steel products to Southern 
manufacturers. 

An excellent transportation network is one 
of the factors that have helped to bring about 
such phenomenal industrial growth in the 


BY ROAD 


SRA Stee 


BY RIVER 


South. And TCI is in a position to use these 
facilities to its customers’ advantage. Our steel 
can be shipped by railroad anywhere in the 
South, by barge to New Orleans and coastal 
Texas, by truck to the area surrounding Bir- 
mingham or by various combinations of these 
routes. 

Wherever your plant is located, it will pay 
you to buy from TCI. 


US'S STEEL PRODUCTS MADE OR DISTRIBUTED BY T.C.I. INCLUDE: 


@ Rolled, forged and drawn steel 
products. 

© Structural shapes, plates, bars, small 
shapes, agricultural shapes, tool steel, 
strip, floor plate, cotton ties. 

@ Tin mill products 


© Steel sheet piling and H-bearing piles, 
bridge flooring. 

@ Concrete reinforcing bars, reinforcing 
mesh. 

@ Black, galvanized and special finish 
sheets. 


@ Electrica! wires and cables. 


@ USS High Strength Steels and U-S-S 
Abrasion-Resisting Steels. 


© USS Stainless Steel. 
@ Ground Open Hearth Basic Slag. 


@ Rails, track accessories, wheels, axles, 
forgings. 

e Wire and wire products, including 
woven wire fencing, barbed wire, bale 
ties, nails. 

@ Wire rope. 


TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION 
UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, GENERAL OFFICES: FAIRFIELD, ALABAMA 
DISTRICT OFFICES: CHARLOTTE + FAIRFIELD + HOUSTON + JACKSONVILLE + MEMPHIS + NEW ORLEANS + TULSA 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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BUSINESS TRENDS 





Business Levels Out 


It is now apparent that business in general has rallied 
sufficiently to halt the decline that has been in progress 
since last summer. 

After decreases in the first quarter of the present year, 
both employment and total business volume appear now 
to have become stabilized at levels prevailing in April. 

Furthermore, there is strong belief in some industrial 
sectors that the current rally will develop into actual re- 
covery during the coming autumn. 


RALLY IS SPOTTY 


In appraising future possibilities, however, it should be 
noted at this time that all segments of the economy have 
not joined in the current showing of strength. 

Strongest of all elements is the Construction industry 
which, ignoring any weaknesses that have showed up during 
recent months, is making new records monthly. 

Both in residential and industrial building, 1954 totals 
are running substantially ahead of 1953. 


FINANCE-REALTY STRONG 

Also running well ahead of 1953 are receipts from fi- 
nancial and real estate transactions. 

These results can be tied in with the upsurge in building 
operations to a certain extent, but also ramify into other 
fields. 

For instance, it can be noted that bank clearings and 
debits to deposit accounts are, for the country as a whole, 
running ahead of 1953. 

Strongest spot for these is in New York, and can be 
easily traced to Stock Market activities which right now 
are more buoyant than in a good number of years gone by. 

Outside of New York and other large centers having 
stock exchanges, Clearings and Bank Debits are generally 
about the same, or somewhat lower, than in 1953. 


SERVICES STABLE 


Service indusiries of most kinds are stable. 

Most states and regions are showing service receipts 
as high or somewhat higher than in 1953. In Florida and 
California, heavy tourist centers, this segment of the econ- 
omy is showing particular strength. 


OTHER INDUSTRIES VARY 

Outside the foregoing sectors, gains and losses fluctu- 
ate considerably, both with respect to regions and individ- 
ual industries. 

Mining is down countrywise. Farming is running some- 
what below 1953 in most sections of the country. Wholesale 
Trade is just about holding its own, with prospect of early 
decline to catch up with changes that have been taking 
place in Retail Trade during the past two months. 


RETAIL TRADE WEAKENS 

After finishing out 1953 with good showing, Retail 
Trade hit lower levels in January and February of 1954, 
and since that time has been able to recover only small 
part of the ground lost in that decline. 

It should be noted, however, that despite high consump- 
tion expenditures in 1953, substantial additions were made 
to individual savings accounts. 
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If these savings are in such hands as to make them eli- 
gible for consumption expenditures, a substantial backlog 
of purchasing power has been built up, awaiting whatever 
sales promotion attractions are necessary to draw it from 
its cache. 


SALES PROMOTIONS SPREAD 

As though aware of this fact, sellers of all types of mer- 
chandise are stepping up sales promotions i vreho and 
a number of novel attractions reminiscent of the 1920's 
are beginning to put in their appearance. 

Premiums, for instance, are becoming frequent. 

Until these begin to result in increased end-product 
sales, it is likely that Manufacturing will continue to mark 
time at current levels rather than produce for inventory 
build-up as was done in early 1953. 


MANUFACTURING LAGS 

As the situation now stands, Manufacturing in the coun- 
try at large is running 10 per cent below its 1953 level, 
with nearly all segments sharing in the decline. 


SOUTH SHOWS UP WELL 


In all segments except Construction, the South is mak- 
ing a very good showing. 

Paradoxically, it was in Construction that the Region 
was showing to best effect last year while lagging in other 
industrial departments. 

Right now the South's construction enterprise is running 
just about on a par with 1953, whereas the United States 
is building at a rate 3 per cent faster than a year ago. 

On the other hand, the South's manufacturing is 8 per 
cent behind 1953, while that of the United States is be- 
hind 10 per cent. 

In all other departments, the South shows up either as 
well or better than the country as a whole. 


EXCERPTS FROM REPORTS 

"Long-term savings continued to increase more rapidly 
e Atlanta Federal Reserve District) than throughout the 

ation during March, as measured by growth in time de- 
posits and life insurance sales.""—Atlanta Fed. Res. Bank. 

For the second quarter of 1954, Regional Shippers Ad- 
visory Board forecasts a 7.6 per cent decrease in carload- 
ings, compared with last year. 

Weekly reports of the U. S. Bureau of Mines show bi- 
tuminous coal production running at a rate substantially 
below 1953. 

"Total corporate uses of funds amounted to $30 billion 
in 1953, about the same volume as in 1952. 

"Four-fifths went for outlays on plant and equipment, 
the rernainder for additions to inventories and liquid as- 
sets."—U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 

"Corporate net working capital continued to increase 
last year but at a considerably slower rate than in recent 
years. At the end of 1953 net working capital amounted 
to $92.7 billion, an increase during the year of $2.8 billion, 
compared with increases of $3.9 billion in 1952, $4.4 bil- 
lion in 1951, and $9.3 billion in 1950."—U. S. Securities & 
Exchange Com. 


(Continued on page 8) 








Farm Marketings ($ Mil.) 


Mar 
1954 


South $ 471 
Other States $1,521 
United States $1,992 


Feb. 
1954 


$ 485 
$1,443 
$1,928 


Mineral Output ($ Mil.) 


Mar 
1954 


South : $ 549 
Other States $ 452 
United States ....... $1,001 


Latest 
Month 


Personal Income ($ Bil.) $ 282.8 
Ave. Weekly Earnings (Mfg.) $ 70.53 
Consumer Credit ($ Mil.) $ 27,151 
All Inventories ($ Mil.) . $ 80,036 
Mfg. Inventories ($ Mil.) $ 45,698 
Trade Inventories ($ Mil.) .. $ 34,338 
Bank Debits ($ Mil.) ..... $171,260 


Feb. 
1954 


$ 551 
$ 467 
$1,018 


Previous 
Month 


$ 283.0 
$ 70.88 
$ 27,478 
$ 80,390 
$ 46,115 
$ 34,275 
$141,933 


PHYSIC“. VOLUME 


ALL GOODS AND SERVICE 


(MEASUFI 


JRNED OUT BY PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


1947 49 DOLLARS) 


Regional Indicators 


(Continued from page 8) 


Mar. 
1953 


$ 482 
$1,518 
$2,000 


Construction ($ Mil.) 


Mar 
1954 


Se ee $ 868 
Other States ........ $1,687 
United States. ...... $2,555 


Feb. 
1954 


$ 809 
$1,509 
$2,318 


Manufacturing ($ Mil.) 


Mar 
1954 


$ 4,643 
Other States $16,288 
United States .... $20,931 


National Indicators 


Year 
Ago 


$ 283.6 
$ 71.93 
$ 25,946 
$ 78,266 
$ 44,797 
$ 33,469 
$153,356 


Ave. Weekly Hours (Mfg.) 
Carloadings .................... 
Consumer Prices ('47-'49—100).... 
Retail Prices ('35-'39—100) 
Wholesale Prices ('47-'49-—100)... 
Construction Costs ('47-'49=-100) . 
Electric Output (mil. kw. hrs.) 


Feb. 
1954 


$ 4,681 
$16,262 
$20,943 





Mar. 
1953 


$ 5,142 
$18,516 
$23,658 


Latest Previous Year 
Month Month Ago 


39.4 39.6 
2,412 2,462 
114.8 115.0 
208.3 208.9 
110.6 = =110.5 
121.8 121.8 

45,166 40,887 


41.1 
2,801 
113.6 
208.2 
110.0 
120.8 

42,993 
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SOUTHERN BUSINESS VOLUME 


Business Volume By States ($ Million) 
First 3 mos. of 1954 with gain (or loss) over first 3 mos. of 1953 
Con- Manu- Whole- Re- Serv- Busi- 
Farm- Min- struc- factur- Utili- Fi- sale tail ice ness 
ing ing tion ing ties nance Trade Trade Trade Volume 


$ 79 $ 30 $ 86 $ 705 il $ 87 $ 472 $ 478 $ 84 $2,132 
“lve —I3%, ' —5% t+ 6%, \' 9° +-3° 6° 
112 27 40 229 64 36 234 299 45 1,086 
+34%/, even =—w% 6 —4% ry 3 8%, 3% 
em _ 48 57 72 96 391 81 1,089 
- —20%, 4 +2% +39 4! 16 —8%, 
157 21 243 352 168 170 842 924 3,042 
Ay, + 16% + 4% 5% ee ry +5 I% a HI% 
108 9 138 970 132 1,160 604 3,404 
+18% even + 14%, 6 : /o +128 + 205 Vf + 2% 
183 97 167 754 70 646 2,681 
9%, 10% +22% 6" . ioe @ 8° : fo */s 
71 212 165 777 92 536 2,665 
1° 4° e 1% 


° 
casuals ° 


4%, +6%, 6% a, ° : 

48 3 169 952 143 830 3,072 
1% —'5% — +14% 10° SRE ie I 8% FI % 
105 33 43 250 36 279 


° 


it, even —I5% —l0% wh wiv? +8, 
27 1,479 2,005 
- f ®) 35 


, 10%, : ‘ 
95 6 1,599 996 
even / 6° i +69 1°), 
92 156 444 504 88 
—24°/, even A}, +2° 
41 3 675 317 57 
_even - ; = —7%, CS. " uma) ven even 
15 834 1,103 123 
even Fes S/o es ays alae + 5%, —7%, even 
803 2,526 2,473 396 
—4%, _ ev — 8°, “ Fl /o even —9"Jo even 
27 150 1,035 583 114 
—15%, ek fo —10% __ —3% vi 2% —b%, +3%, 
182 58 413 i 267 57 
—l6% +30%, — 10%, eae —3% ; 2 4°. Wf even 
1,651 2,517 14,051 2,620 13,638 2,012 
—4%, ‘% 8°, —!% +8%, +49 hy A +i% 
(Continued on page 10) 
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NATIONAL BUSINESS VOLUME 


Business Volume by Regions ($ Million) 
First 3 mos. of 1954 with gain (or loss) over first 3 mos. of 1953) 


(Continued from page 9) 


Manu- Whole- Re- Serv- Busi- 
Farm- - . factur- Fi- sale tail ice ness 
ing ing nance Trade Trade Trade Volume 


New Eng. $ 4,413 $ 615 $2,443 $2,511 $ 466 = $_-«11,484 
5 "s > 12 of { 5 3%, : 6%, Be od 


iy, 3% 


? ) T7395 eve 


Mid, Atl. 15,000 2,401 16,152 7,283 2,231 47,304 
, 7 even —4°/, 


E. N. Cen. 1,60! 12,549 8,075 1,785 48,281 
+5%, +1%, —%, +2% —59 


W.N. Cen, 6,065 — 3,446 630 19,24 


| 8 /e even 


1 
4°, 


600 5,495 4,742 
2° /, >. 3°/ Hp +8%, +99, mee. 


483 2,500 1,906 
32 70 >. 3° even t A even 6° 


663 1,198 3,747 3,334 
T5 Yo * ay sven lo e “Th even 8% 


Mount. 450 362 1,282 1,277 
70 37%, ° ;° +79, sven 


] ever 6% 


Pacif. 671 316 4,979 3,924 
—59/ }-9¢ +-6' ° }s : Tris -6°/, 


6,943 3,049 55,212 36,497 
2%, c 


59 1.36 > 1%, o/ aver 7° 





NORTH CENTRAL 


WEST 
SOUTH CENTRAL 


— 3° 








| 
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ALL THESE PROMPTLY AVAILABLE 


ECONOMICAL WATERAIL DELIVERY 


Newport Stee 
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FIFTY-FOUR 


With their continuing expan 


sion of facilities, iS enw ofelal Steel 


is becoming more competitive on 
most grades of flat rolled steel 
{ more flexible in fonmexe Ula rola) 
hedules and delivery. Unvary 
ng quality and wide variety of 
products also make this mill 
Zon Zola i-MaCAl lamellae alalek Moh amaarolall 
focturers. Another customer ad 
vantage is Newport's location in 
the fastest growing industrial 
area in America, with short haul 
ake ma -Selolalolaaliaelmok-1ih 2-1 a am ob Auaelle 
vality, location 
and service all combine to make 
Newport the Kexen fol Max Yolll aad wares 
steel for Middle West and South 
Let us prove our ability to serve 


you well 


CORPORATION 


NEWPORT, KENTUCKY 





—and over 5,000 others, made 


in Alabama, find a national 


and Southern market 


Acids and beads and beds . . . bricks 
and brakes . . . combs and cotters 
. . . drapes and drills . . . fudge 
and fuses ... paint and pulleys 
. valves and vinegar .. . 

these and many more. 


industrial Development Division 


Alabama Power Company 


Birminghem 1, Alabomea 
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Whatever your need for barges... 
£ 


American Bridge has complete 


all-weather facilities for the 

construction of all-welded steel 

barges—and other steel floating 

equipment for rivers and harbors. 
BARGES 
CAR FLOATS 
PONTOONS 
DERRICK HULLS 


DREDGE AND] 
TOWBOAT HULLS 


STEEL DRY 
DOCKS 


GATES 
LOCKS 


RRR te ORS 


Ways at 
AMBRIDGE, PA. and TRENTON, N. J. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, GENERAL OFFICES: 525 WILLIAM PENN PLACE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Contracting Offices in: AMBRIDGE - ATLANTA - BALTIMORE - BIRMINGHAM - BOSTON + CHICAGO - CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND - DALLAS - DENVER + DETROIT - ELMIRA + GARY 
MEMPHIS > MINNEAPOLIS - NEW YORK « PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH - PORTLAND, ORE. - ROANOKE - ST. LOUIS - SAN FRANCISCO - TRENTON UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


© AMERICAN BRIDGE 
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EYEING THE 
DO-IT-YOURSELF BOOM? 


@ Most of the home tools enjoying the 
new sales boom are made of castings 
from iron. 


Peacetime conditions with new technologies 
and ample supplies, suggest that you 
re-examine your product and processes. 
The immediate future is attracting many 
newcomers with good ideas. Remember — 
there are five major grades of pig iron 


for castings. You ought to consider each. 


But there is only one supplier of all five 
grades — Republic Steel. 


Therefore Republic’s pig iron metallurgists 
can advise you without hesitation or sales 
prejudice. And they keep themselves abso- 
lutely up to the minute on techniques. Let 
a Republic metallurgist help you do it 
better for the do-it-yourselfers. 


Casting Manufacturers are Twice Our Customers 


The finishes used on the cast iron do-it- 
yourself tools are, in many instances, made 
from coal chemicals. Of the 48 producers 
cf coke oven chemicals, Republic is the 
third largest. Coke oven producers last 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES * CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


year furnished two-thirds of the nation’s 
supply of coal chemicals, for which tar and 
benzol are the basic materials. The column 
on the facing page shows a few of the multi- 
tude of products made with coal chemicals. 


WORLD’S WIDEST RANGE 
OF STANDARD STEELS 
AND STEEL PRODUCTS 
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NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS 


COMPILED FROM REPORTS PUBLISHED IN THE DAILY CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN 
















ALABAMA GEORGIA ice Lake Charles, for $82,977 sales and serv- 
ice building. 

BIRMINGHAM —- David Tire Co. let con- ATLANTA—Atianta Newspapers, Inc., re- LAKE CHARLES— S—Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
1 tract to E. O. Coston, Bessemer, Ala., at ceived bids for parking secenitios and remodel- Co. let contract to F. Miller & Sons, Box 921, 
i $98,190 for warehouse and office. ‘Martin J. ing buildings. Robert & Co. Assocs., 96 Pop- Lake Charles, for $102,500 office and ware 
| Lide, Archt. lar St., N.W., Atlanta, Archts.-Engrs. house. Gayle & Reames, Gayle Bldg., Lake 
é BIRMINGHAM—W. S. Dickey Clay Prod- CARTERSVILLE — Hales & Honter Co., Charles, Archts. 
ucts Mfg. Co. plans to enlarge its Birming- Chicago, eae f feed mill. NEW ORLEANS—Brown’'s Velvet Co. re- 
i ham facilities at cost_of $75,000 to $100,00vU. CEDA — Coopers, Inc., Kenosha, ceived bid from E. J. Welsch & Co., Inc., 
{ Thomas L. Howard, District Manager. Wis., plans distributing center to serve re- qoes National Bank of Commerce Bldg., at 
| BIRMINGHAM — Ferro Fabricating Co., tailers in most Southeastern states. 121, for completion of second floor and 
i Inc., 3333 27th Ave., N., received bids for LUCEDALE—George Sere Board of Su- pT at Baronne, Thalia, and Erato Sts., 
” office pn ny Warren, Knight & Davis, pervisors, Lucedale, received bids for manu- Jones & Roessle, Archts. 
i Birmingham, facturing plant to be leased to Russell Mfg. NEW ORLEANS—James E. Comiskey Co., 


BIRMINGHAM.Okonite Co., Brown-Marx Co., Alexander City, Ala. Harry Inge John- 100 Common St., received bid of $49,994 from 
Bidg., plans warehouse. Pembieton & Mims,  stone,523 First National Annex, Mobile, Ala, Union Construction Co., Box 3036. Station 















Title Guarantce Bidg., Archts. Archt. D, New Orleans, for addition to winery bulld- 
BIRMINGHAM—Roberts & Son, 6th Ave. & MONROE—Chas. W. Henson Garment Mfg. ing, Poydras & St. Johnson Sts. H. Van 
- 19th St., received bid from James Lyemance, Co. received bids for caeseey building. Wm. Rappard, 413 Godchaux Bldg., Archt. 
Birmingham, at $93,180 for addition to office J. Chase & Assocs., Candler Bldg., Atlanta, ORI ‘S—Generai Motors Corp., 
building. harles H. McCauley, Jackson Archts. Detroit, let contract to Gervais F, Favrot Co : 
Bldg., Archt VALDOSTA—Metal Products Co., Alumi- Balter Bidg., New Orleans, for General Mo- 
BIRMINGHAM—Wade Wood Co., 112 S. num extruders, plans expansion. tors Training Center Building on Chef Men- 
14th St., received bid from F. R. Hoar & Son, VALDOSTA — National Container Corp. teur Highway. 
Birmingham, at $13,056 for warehouse. Nel- plans adding bag maunfacturing unit to new NEW ORLEANS — Shell Oil Co., 600 S. 
o—. Ey Archt. paper mill. Jefferson Davis Parkway, received bids from 
LIN—John E. Gaither, Mayor, let con- Lynn Construction Co., 4010 Eden St., for 
wna os D & B Fabricating Co., Gadsden, for KENTUCKY 2-bay Shell Service Station at Jefferson High- 
$150, 000 chenille plant. ; ‘ way and Barry Ave., in Jefferson Parish. 
LE—Turner Supply Co. received bid CALVERT—General Aniline & Film Corp., NEW ORLEANS—Shell Oil Co. let contract 


ye. . Bernard & Byrd at $288,900 for ware- Linden, N. J., plan $6,000,000 plant for man- to Lynn Construction Co., 1010 Eden St., New 
house and office building. N. H. Holmes, ufacturing high pressure acetylene deriva- Oricans, for service station at Chef Menteur 

















































Archt. tive: Highway & Press Drive. 
ONEONTA—Flato Bros. Mfg. Co., Corpus LOU ISVILLE—Girdler Co., Div. of Nation- NEW ORLEANS — Southwest Steel Prod- 

Christi, Tex., let contract to Brazelton Con- al Cylinder Gas Co., plans $1,000,000 addition ucts Co., Kenner, La., plans buildings on In- 
struction Co.. Corpus Christi, at $338,470 for dustrial Canal, New Orleans. Wm, R. Burk, 
stove parts factory. Richard S. Colley, Corpus 632 Pirates Alley, New Orleans, Archts.- 
Christi, Archt. Engrs. 

. MARYLAND 

aheaeaenaies New and Expanding Plants 

| DADE COUNTY—Phillips Petroleum Co., BALTIMORE — B.&O. Company let con- 
P.O. Box 10188, Tampa, bat comtinet - W. L. Reported in May, 1954 tract to Steiner Construction rm Ine., 2122 
Lewis, 3052 N. ‘W. 57th St.. Miami, for $15.- 129 Maryland Ave., for latex storage tanks, B&O 
570 service station, 11875°N.W. 17th Ave. R.R.. Port Covington, : 

i Clarence F. Reinhardt, Adams Bldg., Bartles- T r 1 Fo BALTIMORE—soard of Estimates received 

ville, Okla., Archt. ora r bids lor marginal whart and warehouse te 

' FORT LAUDERDALE — Guif Petroleum * ° cilities for National Can Corp., 811 $ olfe 
oop. 435 N. Flagler St., let contract to Van First Five Months of 1954 St. ‘ 

j Wyk & Son, 930 ¢ EF. 9th'St.. for $29,900 serv- 568 BALTIMORE—C. & I Telephone Co., Lex- 
ice station, 1645 E. Sunrise Blvd. ry en este Be, ay ——— FOO it Pll 

: 4 C LE—P roleum ° o Colwe ‘onstruction Co., Inc., 2114 Mary- 

! ceORT Lau Me, Okla. geen: oA ging Paul First Five Months of 1953 land Ave., for dial center, 6601 Windsor Mill 
D. Stoner, 7 S.E. 12th St., for $25,000 service 832 Road. James R. Edmunds, Jr., 1025 St. Paul 

{ station, 400 N. W. Sunrise Blvd. Clarence St., Archt , ; ; ps: 

4 Reinhardt, Adams Bldg., Bartlesville, Okla., _ BALTIMORE — Esso Standard Oil Co., 

i Archt. Standard Oil Building, plans service station 

] JACKSONVILLE — Eastern Seaboard Pe- at 1542 Monroe St ales : 
troleum Co. plans million dollar petroleum , BALTIMORE — Esso Standard Oil Co., 
terminal on west bank of St. Johns River, to its catalyst manufacturing plant. Building Standard Oil Building, received bids for serv- 
South of Trout River. ste J fabricated by Braden Steel Corp., ice anon at Rogers Ave. & Reisterstown 

MIAMI — Adams Engineering Co., Inc., ulsa, O oad. es ; 

19300 Biscayne Blvd.. Miami, enane office LOUISVILLE—Louisville & Nashville Rail- BALTIMORE—Esso Standard Oil Co., 15 
building in Dade County. road Co. plans modern freight yard and depot W. 5lst St., New York, to raze site and erect 

; MIAMI—Grables Bakery, 699 N.W. 62nd at Strawberry Yards. Southwest of Louis- $15,000 wall, 3801 Boston St. 

j St., Miami, let contract to The &t. John Co., Ville; approx. cost $10,000,000, BALTIMORE—T. B. Gatch & Sons, Inc., 

| 295 N.E. 61st St., Miami, at $125,000 for Pe auew noes. plans machine shop at 

t 50 NE. 4th A John E. JOULS 5940 Belair Road. 

Deteaked ant Secuk 0. dada, beeen Bee” LOUISIANA “BALTIMORE. — Pan American Refining 
Archts. LOUISIANA—Shell Pipe Line Corp. plans Corp. received bids for office addition, Kast 


MIAMI—Orange State Oil Co., 363 N.E. €5 mile products pipe line from Norco, Lou- Brooklyn, Frederick L. W. Moehle & Assocs., 
58th Terrace, received bids for service station isiana refinery, just West of New Orleans, to O14 N. : pore St., Archt. 







at W. Flagler St. and N.W. 10th Ave. Vladi- a point near Baton Rouge. BALTIMORE — Pentagon Trucking Co., 
_ FE. Virrick, 8400 Old Cutler pone, Archt. ATON ROUGE—Coca-Cola Bottling Co., 2505, Aisq uith St., plans garage. Bennet & 
AMI—Spector & Sons, 575 S.W. 22nd Ltd., 202 Government St., let contract to Brandt, 65 Park Avenue, Archts 


aan plans $37,260 factory unalen. 2201 Barksdale & LeBlanc, Box 1567, at $155,000 <,BALTIMORE—Sun Oil Co., 1910 Russell 
N.W. 25th Ave. August Swarz, 511 N.E. 38th for addition to plant, St. Louis St. Epa F. St . let contract to J. E. Glover at $10,000 for 
St., Archt. Wilson, Box 1487, Archt. service station, 2311 Belair Road. 

MIAMI BEACH—G. M. Phillips, 407 7ist BATON ROUGE — Transcontinental Gas BALTIMORE — Victor Lynn Lines, Inc., 
St., plan service station and garage addition, Pipe Line Corp. authorized by Federal Salisbury, let contract to Charles J. Spiel- 
7110-20 Abbott Ave. Nathan A. Seiderman, Power Commission to build $1,000,000 pipe- man Co., Inc., 2901 Maisel St., at $67,000 for 
























009 Che » > ons} f freight terminal, 1332 S. Monroe St. J. Eld- 
‘ exit smote Vit LAGE—Phillips Pe- pan — ‘on on natural gas transmission ridge gt Sons, 12 EF. 24th St., Archts. 
troleum Co., c/o R. J. Beckett, Engr. Dept.,  LAFAYETTE—R. W. Freeman, Coca-Cola _, MIDDLE RIVER—Glenn L. Martin Co, re- 


i P.O. Box 10188, yh, let contract to Gaff- Bottling Co., Inc.. c/o Jesse M. Shelton, Ceived bids for a noise suppression chamber, 
‘ ney Construction, Inc.,' 3661 W. Flagler St. Archt., 96 Poplar St., NW., Atlanta, received propulsion test facilities, Middle River. 





' at , . ROCKVILLE — Atlantic Seaboard Corp. 

Biacatine Blvd ,000 for’ service station, 8703 pide foe bottling plant aseltion at Cameron plans pipeline to parallel 14 miles of exist- 
KLAND PARK—Geo. H Hippel. c/o of LAKE CHARLES—Boyce-Harvey Machin- '!"& 20 ine h pipeline EF. of Rockville. Several 

PRs ney plans manufacturing building, N.E ery, Inc., 7336 Florida Ave., Baton Theaae. re Projects will total $16,000,000. 

Ist Ave. and N.E. 1st St., Oakland Park. Guy ceixed bid from David B. Miller & Co., Box ‘Continued on page 16) 





Platt Johnson, Bryan Arcade, Fort Lauder- 
dale, Archt. 
PFE NSACOLA—News-Journal let contract to 


Dyson & Co. for $44,000 building to house 

new press. Entire project A cost $350,000. 

Robert & Co., Atlanta, Arch i 
ST. JOHNS & FLAGLER Cos. —St. Regis 

Paner Co., New York, acquired management 


and cutting oe on, 70,000 ee res of —<_ 
ne, to be used at raft pu D, aper an . . . . 
oard mill, 50 miles North, at . schacerrsite. Prom t Del e 

TALLAHASSEE — Cit received bids for p ivery Zinc and Cadmium Plating 
electrical distribution and sub-station equip- 
ment. Robert & Co. Assocs., 96 Poplar St., 


W. Sikenes “asehe Meo Phone: METALPLATE CO TST N. 44th St. 
BR gene Envelose Corp., Roanoke, 59-5401 - Birmingham, INCH 
























a., plans printing plant and warehouse. 
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NASHVILLE BRIDGE COMPANY 


NASHVILLE, TENN. — BESSEMER, ALA. 


NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS 


(Continued from page 15) ceived bid of $298,929 from E C. Bridges, lish plant for manufacture of lamps and 
Heath Springs, for rural electric distribution xtures. 
' project, NC 49R, Sec. I and IT. HIGH POINT—Southern Furniture Exposi- 
MISSISSPPI ASHEVILLE—Brunner & Lay Rock Bit. tion Bidg., Inc., received bid of $444,152 from 
GREENWOC ss 5: Co., Asheville, let contract to Wm. B. Dil- King-Hunter, Inc., Greensboro, for altera- 
Pn - JO0D—City received bids for new jard Construction Co., Sylva, N, C., at tions and additions to Exposition building 
ac ory ullding on Highway 82-W, to be oc- $124,000 for building. Six Assocs., Inc., Ashe- McMinn, Norfleet & Wicker, Greensboro, 
cuple by, Conmer Products Corp., Newark, ville, Archts. Archts. ; 
oy — y nd Hobert 744 Broad St., New- CHARLOTTE — Firestone Tire & Rubber KINSTON—City received bids for power 
ork e ane _X o vert J. Moor, Greenwood, Co, Akron, Ohio, let contract to Robert H. plant alterations and additions. 
iss, Arci oe in : Pinnix, Gastonio, for District Office and ware- OLD TOWN —Old Town Telephone System 
a oe — City received bids for house. let contract to Charles E. Fetter, Winston- 
pew actory and office building for Reliance GASTONIA—Pepsi-Cola Bottling Co,, H. B. Salem, for $35,507 exchange building in Old 
- 1am * ae we ze. WO in yous were Fowler, president, Charlotte, plans $100,000 Town; also let contract to Brawley Construc- 
pen ol sandry atthes, 214 W. Pine St., bottling plant, to serve Gaston & Cleveland tion Co., Charlotte, at $200,937 for rural tele- 
11 we i ¥ oS. hone system. 
LUCEDALE—George County Board of Su- bat Ys = y “ely P 
pervisors received tlds for ‘Mmanutacturing Pe Powell Motor Co. received bid STATESVILLE—Statesville a 


plant to be leased to Russell Mfg. Co., Alex- onan. nage for $102,727 yp Bn Btatesvilie. on sents "Pendleton 
First Ni at Gnal_ Annex. Mobile r ogg ag parage. Tom C. Lewis, Archt’ WILMINGTON—Biltmore Trucking Termi- 
f . é i LENS sia C > F , 5 i 
iiabibnad ORT: McClean icepre CTAB, Antrann, Cake, Uokery, pa esata fg) % Simon. Wilmington 
dent of Alden Milis, ‘plans new manufactur- tions to bakery, Chas, C, Hartmann, Greens- NSTON-SALEM — The Frazier Co., 
Meridian, Archt. 80 O Naae iihiateite Ceitentiin Pee winstonSalem, ae ae ee 
Bui, Veit Tactory + $300,000 evaiianie. of Kansas City, Mo., let contract. to Brooks i parking oaniie {pa wat ay ames, Brown 
‘ . € >» . 2@) 7 

TUPELO—City let. contract to Louis A. Eaunber Co.. Creempparo, at lant. for addi- & Pollock, Winston-Salem, Archt 
vg? & Sons, P. O. Box 782, Laurel, Miss., GREENSBORO P. Lorillard Co. let con- OKLAHOMA 
at $295,315 for industrial plant for Day-Brite tract to H L. Coble Construction Co., Greens- : 

L, ignting, Inc. Robert B. McKnight, 109 S boro, for general construction of its’ $13,000,- WEST TULSA—-Texas Co. plans expansion 
Speng Fe Archt. 000 plant on East Market St. Lockwood- Program at West Tulsa refinery. 
PEIAD—City let contract to Building Greene Engineers, New York. Archt.-Engrs. 
Service Co., West Point, Miss., at $300,400 GREENVILLE — Carolina Sales Cor “tes SOUTH CAROLINA 
for industrial building for Day-Brite Light- contract. to W. G. Dunn. Greenville. for 
ing, Inc. Robert B. McKnight, Tupelo, Archt. — §35 455 office building. J Ww Griffith) Jr SOUTH CAROLINA — Central Electric 
Greenville, Archt. di ats: < * "" Power Cooperative, Inc., let contract to 
MISSOURI HAMLET—Seaboard Air Line Railroad Co,, Sumter Builders, Inc., Sumter, at $471,414 for 
Norfolk, rec elved bids for shop building and SC No, 40, Santee Sec 4. “ 

ST. LOUIS— Mississippi River Fuel Corp., other facilit SOUTH CAROLINA—J. P. Stevens & Co., 
7 No Sth St. St Louis, plans. Petrol: HENDERSONVILLE — Wing Paper Box Plans $3,000,000 modernization program for 
Chemical plant on wilecient ph River, 35 miles Co. received bids for alterations and addi- ogg 9 ong a CT pu Clemson, 
south of St. Louis G. Marbury, president tions to building. Brac Gracke she- eneca, AN on 6 n 

MISSOURI Hercules ee A Co., 500 ville, N.C, yee Abs eS eee, ee CHARLESTON—Southern Electric Co re- 
Fifth Ave., New York. leased option to buy HIGH POINT—Central Upholstery Co. pur- oetved, Nees Ree Gace Ge warenoute. Leonard 
government-owned Missouri Ordnance Works, chased site and plans $100,000 building. > wa qprnarieston, . 
and will reactivate the plant HIGH POINT "Grand Rapids Varnish , CHERAW-Becker Co. Sand & Gravel Co. 

Corp. to build new plant, warehouse and !€t contract to V. Lyn Brabham, Florence, 
NORTH CAROLINA studio facilities, Ss. C., at oa for office building. Hopkins, 
HIGH POINT — Lamp Promotions Co,, Baker & Gill, Florence, S. ~~ seer 

NORTH CAROLINA—Surry-Yadkin Elec- Joseph Sohn, president. and Ed Mendenhali, | DARLINGTON—Individual Drinking Cup 

tric Membership Corp., Dibson, N. C., re- president of Chamber of Commerce, to estab- (Continued on page 54) 

















TRINITY 
INDUSTRIAL 
DISTRICT 


"Under the Skyline of Dallas" 


For information about the Trinity Industrial 
District consult your real estate broker or... 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES CORP. 
401 Republic Bank Bidg., Dallas, Phone RI-6552 
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“Southeastern States Faring Better, 
Runs Recent Headline. 


There's an explanation for this: Lower costs 


—profitable operations. 


Industry is growing apace in the Seaboard 
Southeast where basic factors contribute to 


lower manufacturing costs. 


Let us supply you with details on outstand- 


ing sites in this favored area. No obligation, 





and all negotiations confidential. 


WARREN T. WHITE 
Assistant Vice President 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company 
Norfolk 10, Virginia 


HEART OF 
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Full Employment. The term “full employment” is a 
deceptive one. If by it is meant keeping every one’s 
hands and feet busy, “full employment” is no trick at 
all for government to achieve. There is full employ- 
ment in every primitive society, and among modern 
governments that of Russia manages it very well. At 
present there is less unemployment in the eastern zone 
of Germany than in the western. 

Full employment can be achieved by government 
planning. If the government will put enough restric- 
tions on the means of production, either by national- 
izing them or putting them under effective government 
control, the peoples ability to produce can be kept be- 
low their heads and everybody will have to scrape for 
a living. 

If full employment is the thing to be achieved above 
all else, an easy task is imposed on government. But 
even Mr. Reuther does not want this kind. 

Reduce Expenses First. 
Too many people in and out of 


aoe LITTLE GRAINS OF SAND cee 


“Little drops of water, little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean, and the pleasant land.” 





ment of laws, and this threat hangs over us because 
a few weak-kneed Congressmen are willing to wreck 
the country in return for a handful of votes. 


Unity? The usua! justification for bi-partisanship 
is that fine-sounding word “unity.” The real situation 
is that bi-partisanship does not make for unity. It is 
destructive of unity. You can have real unity on any 
proposition only when pecple know about it, have had 
a chance of making up their minds about it and reached 
a decision concerning it. This can only come through 
debate in which differences are thoroughly aired. Only 
in that way can the people be consulted. And if they 
are not consulted then agreement and unity among 
them is impossible—except in the totalitarian concep- 
tion of unity. 

So, bi-partisanship, even when it has an honest and 
sincere basis, mistakes form for substance; it creates 
a false impression of unity which when the test comes 
is too likely to prove disunity 
of the most destructive kind. 





Congress want their cake and 
want to eat it too. It would be 
hard to find any sane person 
in our country who does not 
want lower taxes, but there is 
a multitude who do not want 
lower taxes at the expense of 
further inflation, with result- 
ing depreciation in the value 
of our money. Fortunately for 
all of us, there are still some 





Government fiscal stability de- 
mands that the unbelievable waste of 
government owned and bureaucratic 
operated businesses be stopped and 
their assets placed in the hands of 


taxpaying owners. 


Faith in America. The 
proof of the efficiency of the 


American free enterprise sys- 
tem has one of its best ex- 
amples in the electric power 
industry whose expansion has 
been achieved without a dollar 
of help from the tax payer. 
The electric power com- 
panies in spite of government 








level-headed realists in the 
Congress with the courage to 
oppose budget-unbalancing tax cuts and who are like- 
wise 100 per cent for tax cuts if they are accompanied 
by corresponding reductions in expenditures. 
Restoration of the “honest dollar” was one of the 
pledges of President Eisenhower when he promised to 
clean up “the mess” left by his predecessor. A “dis- 
honest dollar,” or one that shrinks in purchasing pow- 
er, eventually leads to national bankruptcy, and on the 
way it confiscates savings and property, wrecks the 
economy, substitutes the whims of men for a govern- 
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competition from T.V.A. and 
similar government financed 
operations are backing up their belief in the future of 
the country and its economic stability by a financial 
outlay of $3,000,000,000 for expansion. 

Both current and long range planning are of such 
vast scope as to indicate that the electric power indus- 
try has not the slightest doubt the American economy 
will continue to move forward. 


Guaranteed Wage. Close study of the annual 
(Continued on page 20) 
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Quick... Quick... 
Quick Deliveries 


OF BETHLEHEM ROPE 


Very near you — perhaps only a few blocks away 





















and electric hoists. And intermediate sizes for the 


— is a Bethlehem mill depot or distributor with vast range of jobs between the two extremes. 
; big, complete stocks of the wire rope you want. So, when hours or minutes count, give us a 
When you're rushed — when you need wire rope ring, or call the nearest Bethlehem distributor. 
in a hurry — use the telephone; give us the speci- By doing so, you'll find it easy to get the rope 
fications and tell us to get your order rolling. you need, and get it fast! 
Or, if you prefer, send your own truck and we'll 
have the reels waiting for you. BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 


Bethlehem makes a type and grade of rope for 
every need. Big ones capable of handling many 
t f 1 . k h l S ll On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by 
ons — for Cranes, derricks, shove Ss, etc, Sma Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation. Export 
ones for light industrial applications such as air Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 


BETHLEHEM, PA. 















When you think WIRE ROPE...think BETHLEHEM 





SLINGS, TOO 


gETHLEHENM 
STEEL 


All sizes, all types . . . single-part, braided, grommet, bridle, and special. If your Pn 
particular lift requires study, ask for the services of a Bethlehem engineer. He'll 
be glad to give you all possible help. 
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MILL PRODUCTS 


* BROWNIE WICK EL SILVER 


A NEW AND DIFFERENT 
SCOVILL SERVICE 


ALUMINUM 


ALWAYS CLOSE AT HAND 3 ae) Ha» 


ALUMINUM SHEET 


Scovill TRUSPEC Aluminum Sheet 
may well be the answer to problems 
you have been trying to solve for 
a long time. 


For the fact is that TRUSPEC 
stems from years of Scovill re- 
search in seeking dependable meth- 
ods of controlling grain size, tem- 
per, directional properties and di- 
mensions in aluminum sheet to the 
same precision standards long since 
established for Scovill Brass Strip. 

Today TRUSPEC Aluminum 
Sheet fully measures up to these 
standards, and a trial run will 
show you to what an important de- 
gree this new product will aid you 
in making it possible to minimize 
“orange peel” effect and “earing.” 
Extra long coils also help in reduc- 
ing machine down-time. 

Write for further information. 
Scovill TRUSPEC Aluminum Sheet 
is produced in a wide range of stan- 
dard wrought alloys. 


You Can “ot the Difference 


Write for full information to: 


SCOVILL 


MANUFACTURING 


OMPANY 


11SC84A 








1108 East Wendover Avenue, Greensboro, N. C. 
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(Continued from page 18) 


wage question must be giving the unions some doubts 
about it. Here is one doubt: 

When and if a company signs a guaranteed annual 
wage plan, it must attempt at all costs to reduce its 
labor commitments under the plan. 

In some cases, this could mean reduced employment. 
In other cases, the company would review its make-or- 
buy decisions. Should it make certain components in 
its own plant, or should it farm this work out to sup- 
pliers? 

If the fringe load of the suppliers is much lower, 
because they are unorganized, or because they do not 
guarantee wages, it would become cheaper to buy the 
components rather than make them in its own plant. 

This would tend to cut union membership at the 
plant of the company offering wage guarantees, and 
would increase it where the cost of labor fringes is 
much lower. 

General Electric, for example, calculated that it com- 
petes at present with some companies whose fringe 
load is only one-half as high as GE’s. At some point, 
the fringe load gets so high that employment is ad- 
versely affected at the plants of the most generous em- 
ployers. 

Hence, the wage guarantee could have unfortunate 
consequences for the very workers who sought income 
regularity. 


Unfair Competition. At present, bituminous coal 
generally, is depressed — not only are thousands of 
miners out of work, but many mines are closing with 
prospects of staying closed. Yet the economists predict 
that at some future tomorrow the demand for coal will 
exceed any past demand. Not only the war time econ- 
omy, but the peace time economy, still normally looks 
to coal for the bulk of its power needs. 

Certain factors that depress the coal market are 
temporarily unavoidable, but it does seem questionable 
whether the government’s policy of permitting dumped 
foreign residual oil to continue to flood the market is 
sound. Temporarily, it may aid the economy of some of 
our allies in the effort to check Communism, but in the 
long run if it contributes to weakening a basic Ameri- 
can industry the foreign countries as well as our own 
suffer. 


Changing Times. Census Bureau figures show how 
times have changed since we were a boy. During the 40 
years from 1910 to 1950, composition of the U. S. labor 
force has shifted as follows: 

(1) White collar workers increased from 21% toa 
37%. 

(2) Farm workers dropped from 31% to 12%. 

(3) Foremen and skilled workers rose from 12% to 
14%. 

(4) Semi-skilled workers increased from 15% to 
28%. 

(5) Common laborers dropped from 14% to 6%. 

(6) Servants decreased from 7% to 3%. 


(Continued on page 22) 
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is almost as fast 


as ‘The Crescent!” 


Here’s what the Southern means by ‘“‘fas¢ 
freight.”” Its No. 153 makes the 631-mile 
run from Potomac Yard (across the river 
from Washington, D. C.) to Atlanta in 
15 hours and 45 minutes. This is only 
2 hours and 13 minutes longer than the 
schedule over the same route of our finest 
passenger streamliner, “The Crescent.” 


No. 153 is a good example of our 
new, improved freight train schedules in 
action. There are many more — thanks 
to complete dieselization, new and mod- 
ernized yards, improved techniques of all 
kinds. Save time... ship Southern! 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
SYSTEM 





Westmoreland Coal Company 
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We are proud to be ions with the 
Westmoreland Coal Company, which is 
celebrating its 100th Anniversary in 1954. 


Stonega Coke and Coal Company 
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Page Coal and Coke Company 
Crozer Coal and Land Company 


ANTHRACITE 
Hazle Brook Raven Run Cross Creek 
Hazle Brook Coal Company 
Jeddo-Highland Coal Company 
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General Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET... .. . PHILADELPHIA 9, PA. 


Cable Address: GENCO 
q Branches > 


BLUEFIELD, W. VA. BUFFALO CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CINCINNATI CLEVELAND IRWIN, PA. 
NEW YORK NORFOLK 





LITTLE GRAINS OF SAND 


(Continued from page 20) 


Old Age Pensions. Many controversial issues have 
been raised by the Administration's social security pro- 
gram. But few of them call more insistently for an 
answer than to what extent insured workers and their 
employers can justifiably be taxed to increase benefits 
to the retired who have had above average earnings, 
and how far it is feasible, in view of probable costs, 
to increase benefit payments to the retired who have 
received average or less than average wages during 
the time they have contributed to the insurance fund. 

It is obvious that every increase in benefits at all 
levels, but especially at the higher earnings levels, re- 
duces both the incentive and ability of workers to in- 
crease their own savings or to participate in private 
insurance or pension programs. 


Middle of the Road. “Almost daily comes word 
from some legislator, or from several of them, that 
this or that course of action must be taken because it 
would be ‘political suicide’ to fail to do so—as if cater- 
ing to the whims, the popular notions, or the selfish 
interest of various elements among the voting popu- 
lation were statesmanship! 

“How distressingly seldom, by contrast, do we read 
of serious discussions among these politician-legisla- 
tors of the formulation of broad national policies 
which, soundly conceived, could be expected to serve 
the general public interest in the years, the decades, 
and even the centuries to come. How depressingly 
infrequent are the occasions when these groups of 
party members—in either party, that is—seem to be 
directing their attention primarily to the broad public 
good rather than to the business of getting votes and 
holding political support! And when some such task 
is at least ostensibly assayed, how often is the result 
but an echo of glib pseudo-statesman of New Deal or 
Fair Deal origin who neither by training nor by ex- 
perience are fitted to lay out broad national plans— 
except on lines embodying the philosophy of other 
lands where the essence of traditional Americanism is 
unknown, not understood, misunderstood, or scorned 
as ‘outdated’!” 

* * * * * 

“There is still another element in the current situa- 
tion which gives us some concern. It is the overwork- 
ing that the concept of the ‘middle of the road’ is get- 
ting. One would suppose that all policies could be 
measured in terms of inches to the left or the right of 
center, and that once programs are established as 
about on dead center or not very far from it nothing 
more need be said in their defense. This has always 
seemed to us to be so childish as to cause us to wonder 
that the notion has gained such a hold upon so many 
intelligent people. Yet here it is. Can we not forget 
about ‘left’ and ‘right’—we know of no one who has 
or can define the term adequately anyhow—-and go to 
work finding out what is good for all of us over the 
years, and then supporting it? We must not let the 
‘middle of the road’ soothing syrup lull us into a failure 
to do some such thing without delay.” 

Commercial & Financial Chronicle 
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HORTON ELEVATED TANK 
AND SPRINKLER SYSTEM 
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for mass or contrast in architecture 


plain or waterproofed 








Trinity Division, General Portland Cement Co., 111 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago; Republic Bank Bidg., Dallas; 816 W. 5th St., Los Angeles; 
305 Morgan St., Tampa; Volunteer Building, Chattanooga. 
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Industry finds many direct and indirect values in the T " | N TY W " T EF 


use of Trinity White Cement for its structures. It ; 
is recommended for architectural concrete Po al | a f] (| ( e mM e i] t 
units, terrazzo floors, stucco, cement paint and special uses 
where beauty or light-reflection are factors. Trinity 


White—the whitest white cement, is a true portland 
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As white vars? as snow 
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cement that meets ASTM and Federal specifications “yy™~. 





YOUR TRAFFIC MANAGER 
is a specialist in transpor- 
tation — a major factor in 
plant location. Consult him 
when you are considering 
plant sites. 


“Jand of Plans) 
THE SIX GREAT sry 
SERVED BY THe eS 
NORFOLK AND WESTER), 








Most factories have an “assortment” of location requirements, some 
taking precedence over others, but all are important. The practical thing 
about the industrial Land of Plenty is that manufacturers here seldom have 


to sacrifice or compromise one requirement to secure another. They're all 
on this “industrial menu.” 


Let the N & W recommend Land of Plenty plant sites ideal for your 
business — in confidence and without obligation. 


Just WRITE, WIRE or CALL 





INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 
Drawer MR-646 (Telephone 4-1451, Ext. 474) 


Norfolk and Western Railway 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 





and 
RAILWAY 
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“How modern COAI equipment saves us *9,000 
problem!” 


This is a smokestack. 
This beautiful War Mem- 
orial Tower actually con- 
ceals the smokestack for 
the U. of Detroit's steam 
plant. Though it’s in the 
very center of the campus, 
there’s never any smoke 
problem, thanks to a mod- 
ern coal-fired power plant. 


Says Albert E. Unruh, 
Chief Engineer 
University of Detroit 
Detroit, Michigan 


“Again and again over the last decade, coal 
burned with modern equipment has proved itself the 
most flexible, economical fuel for heating our school 
buildings. We made our first investment in modern 
coal equipment shortly after the last war. By ‘restoker- 
ing’ two existing boilers, we saved $9,000 the first year 
-actually $2,500 more than we estimated. At the 
same time, we solved a disturbing smoke and flyash 
problem and provided enough steam capacity to heat 
additional new buildings. 


“We're completely sold on coal. And when our 
building expansion program required us to further 
increase steam production, we again chose a modern 
coal-fired boiler, Coal has proved its ability to handle 
increased loads and save us dollars year after year, 
And modem equipment eliminates smoke nuisance.” 





Additional case histories, showing how other types of plants 
have saved money by burning coal with modern equip- 


ment, are at ailable upon request. 


if you operate a steam plant, you can't 
afford to ignore these facts! 


BITUMINOUS COAL in most places is today’s lowest- 
cost fuel, and coal reserves in America are ade- 
quate for hundreds of years to come. 


COAL production in the U.S.A. is highly mechanized 
and by far the most efficient in the world. 


COAL prices will therefore remain the most stable of 
all fuels. 


COAL is the safest fuel to store and use. 


COAL is the fuel that industry counts on more and 
more—for with modern combustion and han- 
dling equipment, the inherent advantages of 
well-prepared coal net even bigger savings. 


FOR HIGH EFFICIENC) we FOR LOU 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL. 
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If you want to cut steam costs, it will pay you to in- 
vestigate the advantages of modern coal equipment. 
For example, you may be able to save as much as 20% 
on fuel alone by replacing outdated equipment with 
modern stokers and boilers. Or, a small investment in 
modern controls and other up-to-date, fuel-conserving 
devices may boost efficiency of your present operation. 


You can save on labor, too, by installing modern han- 
dling equipment. Modern coal-feeding and ash-removal 
systems can eliminate practically all hand labor. 

Call in a consulting engineer. He can give advice on 
what equipment best fills your specific needs. And his 
recommendations may save you dollars year after year. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Department of National Coal Association 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


COST 





“W hat Enriches the South Enriches the Nation” 














Business By The People 


The idea of getting the federal government out of 


business is gaining momentum. Charles E. Wilson’s " 


proposal that the government dispose of its commercial 
and financial enterprises which compete with private 
business has attracted widespread interest and ap- 
proval among businessmen and in Congress. 


The Committee on Government Operations of the 
House of Representatives which has already compiled 
four thick volumes that show how incredibly immense 
bureaucratic competition with private business has be- 
come, has declared that government should get out of 
business and stay out. 


A bill has been introduced in Congress to curtail and 
control bureaucracy’s infiltration of the many fields of 
private enterprise by creating an Anti-Government- 
Competition Board with appropriate powers to act. 


In proposing his plan to eliminate Fabian socialism 
from the national political scene, Mr. Wilson has said 
in part: “The progress of our economy towards social- 
ization, nationalization, or whatever name for big gov- 
ernment and little people 41appens to meet your fancy, 
is accelerating even while the popular cry has begun 
to go up against it. . .. Our Government for too long 
a time has been . . . fostering a concept of weakness, 
of dependence, of laziness, and worst of all, individual 
selfishness. I think it is about time that the Govern- 
ment and the people get sold on the American system 
of incentives, risk competition, profit and loss before 
we destroy completely some of its basic strength and 
goodness.” 
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Mr. Wilson proposes that the Government sell its 
commercial business enterprises to the people. He be- 
lieves—-and a great many thoughtful people agree with 
him-—that realization of the plan would lower the na- 
tional debt sufficiently to reduce annual interest pay- 
ments by approximately six hundred million dollars. 
He believes also that the transfer of these enterprises 
from government ownership and operation to private 
ownership and management would eliminate bureau- 
crat inspired appropriations by as much as three billion 
dollars a year and would result in new tax revenues 
under taxpayer operation of another estimated one 
billion dollars annually. 


The savings and new income, amounting to four 
billion six hundred million dollars, would go a long 
way toward balancing the budget, cutting taxes and 
eliminating the injustice of present double taxation. 
The practicability of Mr. Wilson’s plan has already 
been demonstrated by the sale of the Government 
owned, tax subsidized Mississippi River Barge Lines, 
the pending sale of thirteen Government owned and 
operated synthetic rubber plants, arid the almost com- 
pleted liquidation of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. 


Adoption of the Wilson Plan and attainment of the 
significant objectives which it makes possible would 
establish a national domestic policy based upon sound 
economic principles, put a stop to creeping socialism 
and break the stranglehold that entrenched bureau- 
cracy now has on our nation. 














Industrial Stock Averages 


At October 1929 Levels 


Yet comparisons with 25 years ago have little 


validity because of great changes in our economy. 


By Robert S. Byfield 


Financial Editor 


Regardless of many other influences at 
work, the performance of the securities 
markets during the past few months is 
not discounting a further deterioration 
of the business situation. The upward 
movement of quotations has been so 
definite and so powerful that no other 
conclusion seems to be possible. How- 
ever, with the Dow-Jones Industrial 
Average at 326, the Rails at 110 and the 
Utilities at 58, it is high time for reflec- 
tion. After all, the industrials made a 
1953 low of 255.49 on September 14th, 
the Utilities were at 47.87 last June 22nd 
and the Rails were at 90.56 on September 
14th. The rise since these low points is 
one of the most striking on record. 

With these observations we do not 
mean to imply that quotations will now 
level off. In fact, we are definite on one 
thing, that we have no means of know- 
ing whether stocks as a group will go 
higher or not. 

There is one lesson which might have 
been learned over and over again in the 
past twenty or thirty years, but which 
could have been re-learned once more 
by what has happened in the past year. 
There is no dearth of books, pamphlets 
and studies dealing with the question of 
the accuracy of predictions of stock 
market action. There are scores of “sys- 
tems” by means of which many ob- 
servers of security quotations believe 
they can make such predictions for the 
future. There is another group which 
places great reliance upon “charts.” Still 
others have convinced themselves that 
economics is a kind of “science” like 
physics, astronomy or chemistry. They 
conduct themselves as though it were 
merely necessary to assemble certain 
facts and then base a definite conclu- 
sion upon them. We do not believe that 
methods of this kind are helpful and we 
accordingly feel that any attempt to pre- 
dict the course of security prices gen- 
erally is far more difficult and hazardous 
than the average person is aware, 

Last year a professor of sociology at 
the University of Pennsylvania, A. H. 
Hobbs, wrote a book called “Social Prob- 
lems and Scientism,” which has appar- 
ently received very little attention. He 
achieved some publicity during the past 
few weeks inasmuch as he appeared as 
a witness before a Congressional investi- 
gating committee which is looking into 
the affairs of foundations and other 
philanthropic institutions. The Commit- 
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tee is under the chairmanship of Con- 
gressman Reece and is studying the field 
of education and education propaganda 
in United States during the past half 
century. In his book, Professor Hobbs 
states his opinion that social scientists 
have a dismal record in those areas 
where their predictions can be tested. In 
connection with his examination of so- 
ciology, anthropology and the other 
acknowledged social sciences, Professor 
Hobbs deals at considerable length with 
economics. He admits that economics is 
an area of social science where facts, 
scientific techniques and_ available 
knowledge are more easily available and 
more readily applicable than in other 
types of social sciences. Nevertheless, he 
brings out the important point that in 
economics prediction is also very diffi- 
cult because those who are engaged in 
appraising the future must gauge 
human behavior. Professor Hobbs quotes 
many authorities at great length to show 
how erroneous predictions usually are. 
There is not sufficient space in this col- 
umn to go into detail on this point other 
than to mention the classic example of 
1945 where practically all of the leading 
U. S. Government economists predicted 
unemployment of 6 million to 8 millions 
by 1946. When that year ended it was 
found that unemployment was almost 
negligible. 

Most of us recall many of the dire 
predictions of last Fall. One in particular 
comes to mind which was published late 
in October when the Dow-Jones Indus- 
trial Average was around 270, up about 
15 points from the September 14th low. 
Its author was typical of the school of 
thought which felt that the major direc- 
tion of the stock market had reversed 
itself from bull to bear and he attempted 
to estimate how long the forthcoming 
bear market would run and how low 
security prices would drop. In the lan- 
guage of sociology he was attempting to 
predict the patter: of human behavior 
during the balance of 1953 and 1954 by 
drawing an analogy with historic social 
behavior as exemplified in various bear 
markets of the past. So far his predic- 
tions have been 100% wrong. 

Investors simply have not behaved in 
the last six or eight months the way 
they did in previous periods such as in 
1930, 1937 or 1946, when quotations for 
common stocks were declining. On the 
other hand, we do not foreclose the pos- 









sibility from time to time of making cer- 
tain observations as to the fluctuations 
of common stocks either so far as in- 
dividual issues are concerned or groups 


of issues. We have taken the position 
in this column during the past year that 
security prices had gone a long way to- 
wards discounting any recession which 
was likely to come in the period 1953- 
1954. It is true that we were attempting 
to predict human behavior, but there was 
such a clear pattern before us that we 
felt it was not too risky to venture our 
own opinion as to what was going to 
happen. Our principal contention was 
that the future had been painted too 
black by those people in this country 
and in Western Europe who for various 
reasons had what we referred to as a 
“vested interest” in a future depression. 
There was an overwhelming mass of in- 
formation and data upon which to base 
such a conclusion. At times the opinions 
of the prophets of gloom might have been 
characterized as sheer propaganda and 
in fact was easily recognized as such. 

As we have previously stated, the out- 
look at this time has becme cloudy. The 
gloomy predictions of the past year have 
now been proven to have been incorrect. 
There is one line of reasoning, however, 
which is currently much in vogue and 
which we feel is invalid. We refer to 
the opinion that prices of industrial 
stocks are high because they have not 
been in this range for over 24 years. 
This reasoning is about as logical as the 
hackneyed cliche “what goes up must 
come down.” Strictly speaking and his- 
torically the Dow-Jones Industrial Aver- 
age is actually higher than it has been 
since October, 1929, but let us see what 
has happened to the economy of the 
United States since that time. Popula- 
tion has risen from 121,000,000 to 161,000,- 
000, or almost one-third. Gross National 
Product is up from $104 billions to $358 
billions. Personal Income has risen from 
$85 billions to $285 billions. Other perti- 
nent items have shown a similar trend. 
We are in a sense a $300 billion country 
today instead of a $100 billion country 
twenty-five years ago. It must be ad- 
mitted that investors in corporate indus- 
try, while they have made great gains, 
have not done as well as other segments 
of the population such as farmers and 
the employees in manufacturing indus- 
try. But even as regards corporate earn- 
ings and dividends, the showing is im- 
pressive. Corporate earnings are up from 
$8.4 billions to about $19 billions, and 
dividends have risen from $5.8 billions 
to $9.4 billions. There are many other 
items with respect to corporate industry 
which have undergone enormous change. 
According to their balance sheets, the 
book values of the shares of industrial 
companies have risen over 80%, but in 
view of the inflationary experience of 
recent years, such balance sheet values 
are for the most part grossly understated. 

Irrespective of the above impressive 
facts, many investors will continue to be 
uneasy merely because the indices are 
back to where they were in October, 
1929. In estimating human behavior as 
it influences the future prices of securi- 
ties, we must bear this in mind. 
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Mobile Firm Leader 


In Underwater Tunnel Design 


Mobile, noted for its port, its pulp and 
chemical industries and its azaleas, can 
also lay claim to being the leading center 
for underwater tunnel designing. Six un- 
derwater tunnels for Southern cities have 
been designed in recent years by the Mo- 
bile engineering firm of Palmer and 
Baker, Inc. At the moment negotiations 
for the design of two more are pending. 

Since only 10 such tunnels have actually 
been constructed in the entire United 
States, Mobile’s distinction as a tunnel 
designing capital is beyond dispute. 

Palmer and Baker, consulting engineers 
and naval architects, the firm responsible 
for Mobile’s current eminence in the tun- 
nel field, is one of the most unusual as 
well as one of the outstanding companies 
of its kind in the South. Organized in 
1938, it is one of the few Southern engi- 
neering firms with a fully integrated 
staff of architects as well as engineers. 
In addition, it maintains a wholly owned 
subsidiary—Southern Laboratories, Inc., 
of Mobile—which offers complete labora- 
tory service to manufacturers, contrac- 
tors, government agencies and others re- 
quiring varied tests of soils, machinery 
and materials. 

Since the firm was founded 16 years 
ago, it has largely operated in the South- 
ern States and particularly in the Deep 
South. It has offices in New Orleans as 
well as Mobile, which has been head- 
quarters from the first. 


The head of the firm, Wayne F. Palmer, 
is an affable Kentuckian who was gradu- 
ated from Dartmouth and served with 
the Navy (as a lieutenant) during World 
War I. After the war he handled out- 
standing engineering assignments in 
Springfield, Mass., New York City and 
Washington, D. C., specializing in the 
years before coming South as a financial 
and as an engineering consultant. 

Robert R. Baker, vice president of 
Palmer and Baker, Inc., is an English- 
man, a graduate of the University of 
London and an engineer of wide experi- 
ence in India and Africa as well as the 
United States. Mr. Baker was the project 
engineer on the celebrated Overseas 
Highway from Miami to Key West. 

It was a tunnel project that gave the 
firm its start. The tunnel in question 
lies under the Mobile River and was first 
opened in 1939. During the months in 
which the tunnel was building, local 
skepticism was rampant. Financially, the 
wiseacres gloomily predicted, the tunnel 
would be a “white elephant.” There were 
even those who were certain that it would 
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never be finished, insisting that the en- 
gineering problems were insoluable. 

The pessimism of this latter view prob- 
ably sprang from the fact that the sub- 
aqueous tunnels of which most persons 
had heard—primarily those in the New 
York City are — were blasted through 
solid rock. At Mobile, as in other Deep 
South areas for which Palmer and Baker 
have since designed tunnels, rock is con- 
spicuous by its absence. 

These Deep South tunnels consist of 
steel-and-concrete tube or box sections 
which have generally been designed to 
be sunk into place and then linked to- 
gether. Like most unfamiliar ideas, in 
engineering or any other field, this 
method struck many laymen as unfeasible 
and unsafe all round. 

That attitude vanished long ago. Now 
the steel-and-concrete tube or box is sa- 
luted as the best possible —in terms of 
economics as well as engineering—for the 
areas for which the Mobile firm has been 
called in to design tunnels. 

Financially, the Bankhead Tunnel has 
proved something of a gold mine for its 
owner, the City of Mobile. Completed at 
a cost of $4,129,000, it has been used by 
more than 30,000,000 vehicles—at a basic 
charge of 25 cents each—since Feb. 10, 
1939. There has not been a single traffic 


collision or an injury of any kind to 
persons using it. In the period between 
Oct. 1, 1952, and Sept. 30, 1953, the tun- 
nel showed a tidy net profit (before debt 
service) of $674,042.25. 

The second tunnel designed by Palmer 
and Baker, Inc., at Houston, Texas, un- 
like the Bankhead Tunnel is free of tolls. 
Other tunnels for which the firm has 
since executed designs are two at New 
Orleans and two at Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

The shortest of these tunnels—at New 
Orleans, and to be known as the Belle 
Chasse—-is expected to cost about $2,750,- 
000. The other New Orleans tunnel, the 
Harvey, will be a more elaborate affair. 
Expected to cost $4,354,000, it will be the 
South’s four-lane under-water traffic tun- 
nel. From portal to portal it will be 1,- 
080 feet long, from grade point to grade 
point 1,894 feet long. There will be two 
roadways, each 22 feet wide between 
curbs. Two pedestrian walkways will al- 
so be provided. 

A chief reason why, in some areas, tun- 
nels are coming to be preferred to less 
costly bridges is that tunnels obviate all 
conflict between water and vehicular 
traffic. Where there’s a tunnel, vehicular 
traffic doesn’t have to halt in order to 
let water-borne traffic pass. The volume 
of truck and passenger car traffic being 
what it is today, this is more and more 
regarded as a compelling argument for 
building a tunnel instead of a bridge. 

The Palmer and Baker payroll, a com- 
pany executive estimates, is now in the 
neighborhood of $1,000,000 a year. The 
staff is highly cosmopolitan, having been 
drawn to the South not only from all 
parts of the United States but from over- 
seas as well. One of its most recent mem- 
bers is David F. Dabney, formerly traffic 
engineer with the City of New Orleans 
and the City of Albuquerque, New Mexi- 
co. Mr. Dabney’s presence on the staff is 
a reflection of the firm’s growing interest 
in vehicular traffic problems. 


Modern tunnel entrance at Houston, Texas. 











Near Pensacola, Florida, in what was a 
forest of scrub oaks and pine, a mammoth 
industrial plant was built by Chemstrand 
at a cost of $84,000,000. Before this plant 
could be started, a dream and a creation 
from scientists occurred. The Chemstrand 
Corporation is the result of this original 
development. It is a newly organized but 
well-founded company. Its new acrylic fi- 
ber Acrilan made its initial consumer ap- 
pearance across the country a little more 
than a year ago and since then its new 
Chemstrand nylon has made its entry on 
the market. The organization of a com- 
pany is a complex thing and is as much 
a creative effort as a lengthy novel. The 
impact of this firm on the community will 
be great as it eventually plans to employ 
3,500 people when its current two-plant 
building program is finished. Chemstrand 
was organized in March, 1949, as an asso- 
ciate company jointly owned by American 
Viscose Corporation and Monsanto Chem- 
ical Company to develop and manufacture 
synthetic textile fibers. The research for 
and development of new textile fibers 
requires an expenditure of tremendous 
sums of money over a long period of time, 
and the creative talents and arduous ef- 
forts of numerous scientists and physi- 
cists. The nucleus of a staff was formed 
on that date to breathe life into Chem- 
strand and to launch three important 
phases in the corporate structure: a re- 
search staff to develop fibers, a construc- 
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Recent aerial view of the Chemstrand Corporation’s nylon filament yarn plant situated on a 2,000 acre tract 12 miles north 


of Pensacola, Florida. 


The Chemstrand Story 


tion and engineering staff to design and 
erect plant facilities, and an operating 
staff to carry on other important func- 
tions of the company. 

A team set out in June, 1950, to locate 
a site for the company headquarters, 
multi-unit research center and 30,000,000 
pound-per-year Acrilan production facil- 
ities. After much investigation, the site 
was secured the following October, three 
miles west of Decatur, Alabama, on a 700- 
acre tract along the Tennessee River. 
Work progressed rapidly on both the re- 
search and construction phase of the pro- 
gram. Acrilan staple first went into pilot 
plant production in late 1950 at Marcus 
Hook, Pennsylvania, with the installation 
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of machinery having a rated capacity of 
1,000,000 pounds per year. The Decatur 
facilities were started in early 1951. An- 
other significant event occurred in June, 
1951, that was to have a broadening ef- 
fect on Chemstrand in the field of syn- 
thetic fibers. Chemstrand began the first 
company in the United States to be li- 
censed by E. I. du Pont de Nemours and 
Company to produce nylon, the fiber that 
has been so much in demand since its 
spectacular introduction in 1939. 

Once again, a field team was sent out 
to select a site for the Chemstrand nylon 
plant. This location was found 12 miles 
north of Pensacola, Florida, along the 
Escambia River. Today a 50,000,000 pound- 
per-year nylon yarn plant has been com- 
pleted there on a 2,000-acre tract. 

The original plans called for initial pro- 
duction in fiber spinning and later for 
bringing into operation the chemical in- 
termediates facilities where all of the raw 
materials for Chemstrand nylon are proc- 
essed. The plant comprises two basic 
areas, the chemical area where the inter- 
mediates are produced and the textile 
area where the fiber is spun, plus 30 other 
structures which are necessary for a proj- 
ect of this mammoth size. At the end 
of last year, December 1953, Chemstrand 
shipped the first nylon filament yarn from 
its plant in Pensacola to mills for field 
tests under standard commercial condi- 
tions. 









The history of synthetic fibers is 
closely tied with the dreams of man. From 
the dawn of civilization to the late 19th 
century, only natural fibers—cotton, wool, 
linen, silk—were available to clothe man- 
kind and to adorn his homes. In the year 
1664, Robert Hooke, a prominent British 
physicist of his age, predicted the even- 
tual development of fibers from chemicals 
—the so-called man-made and synthetic 
fibers; but despite sporadic attempts to 
fulfill the prophecy, he met with no suc- 
cess. 


The first real progress came 220 years 
later when Count Hilaire de Chardonnet, 
of France, undertook the task of seeking 
a formula for man-made fibers. As is the 
case in many inventions, a keen obser- 
vation of things around him were his 
greatest assets. He noted that a spaghetti 
machine extruded the doughy substance 
semolina in the form of large filaments. 
From this, Chardonnet reasoned that if a 
chemical solution of the proper compo- 
sition could be forced through very fine 
orifices, and introduced to the proper so- 
lidifying medium, a textile fiber would re- 
sult. In 1891, Chardonnet pumped an 
ether-alcohol solution of nitro cellulose 
through minute openings in a mechanism 
called the spinnerette to manufacture suc- 
cessfully the first man-made fiber. Later 
developments and research along these 
basic lines created the fiber known today 
as rayon. 


The rayon development came to the 
United States in 1910 when Samuel Sal- 
vage, an enterprising importer, foresaw 
the possibilities of this fiber. Synthetic 
fibers being from relatively simple chem- 
ical materials, such as natural gas, 
petroleum or coke. These synthetics in- 
clude Acrilan, Orlon, dynel, Dacron and 
nylon, the latter the best known of all. 


The development of rayon and acetate 
fibers intensified the research into the 
synthetics, resulting in the introducing 
of nylon in 1939. Nylon made its spectac- 
ular entry into the consumer market in 
the form of women’s hosiery, and since 
has gone into a diversity of textile uses 
as well as more recent adaptations in in- 
dustry. An additional impetus was added 
during World War II when silk imports 
were cut off from Japan, then nylon be- 
came a vital military necessity. Without 
nylon for the fabrication of parachute 
canopies and shroud lines, glider tow 
ropes, and a thousand other military 
items, the war effort would have been 
severely handicapped. Few other prod- 
ucts have timed their entry so advan- 
tageously into the market. It is said that 
the nylon development required ten years 
of research and an expenditure of 
$70,000,000. 

Chemstrand has built its entire organ- 
ization from the ground up. The com- 
pany’s administrative headquarters at 
Decatur, Alabama, are adjacent to the 
modern manufacturing facilities where 
Acrilan is produced. Also at Decatur are 
the multi-unit research and pilot plant 
facilities. Some 500 persons are presently 
employed at these installations. The 
Chemstrand nylon plant near Pensacola 
is considerably larger in size and number 
of men and women employed. 


Columbia Industrial District 


The Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Com- 
pany has purchased a large tract of in- 
dustrial property at Columbia, S. C., 
which it is now developing into the Co- 
lumbia Industrial District. 

This property, comprising 100 acres of 
level, well-drained land, is located less 
than two miles by six-lane highway from 
the center of Columbia. Lead track to 
reach the property has recently been 
completed, following which work will be 
commenced in connection with grading 
of sites and provision of water and sewer- 
age lines, storm drainage and paved 
streets. Electric power is already avail- 
able on the property. Construction sites 
are available for warehousing, distribu- 
tion and light manufacturing. 

Full development of this property will 
require construction of more than two 
miles of railroad track, about one and 
one-half miles of paved streets, some two 
miles each of sewerage and storm drain- 
age lines, and about two miles of water 
mains. The property will be graded to 
construction levels, leaving a slight slope 
for proper drainage, and this will involve 
the moving of some 300,00 cubic yards of 
dirt. 

Columbia, S. C., is almost the exact 
geographic center of the State of South 
Carolina. Its advantages from the stand- 


point of warehousing and distribution 
have long been recognized. 

The Columbia Industrial District lies 
southwest of the city limits of Columbia 
in an area of rapid and attractive new 
industrial growth. The 100-acre tract on 
Bluff Road and Fair Ground Road. Di- 
rectly behind the property, Coast Line 
has purchased an interest in an addi- 
tional tract lying between the land now 
being developed and the Congaree River. 
Coast Line expects to maintain the en- 
tire Industrial District as a modern and 
attractive area where each industry can 
be proud of its neighbors and have no 
fear of a decline in property values be- 
cause of location of an undesirable oper- 
ation in the vicinity. 

Coast Line believes that, as result of 
the elaborate improvements planned for 
this property, plus the natural and geo- 
graphic advantages of the Columbia 
area, its expenditure of nearly a million 
dollars in providing this attractive indus- 
trial property will be a good investment 
from its own standpoint as well as that 
of the City of Columbia and the State of 
South Carolina. 

Those interested in investigating de- 
tails may obtain them from O .C. Rose, 
Industrial Agent, Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad Company, Wilmington, N. C. 


























“First they gave him polite hints to resign” 
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Natural Inherent Advantages 
Lure Industry South 


by Sidney Fish 


Industrial Analyst 


5 ae advantages possessed by the South 
in respect to raw materials, rich markets 
and excellent manpower are well under- 
stood by American industrialists today. 
These are the key factors that have been 
responsible for the location of many new 
industries in Southern cities during the 
last fourteen years. They will continue 
to be potent aids in winning new plants 
for the South. 

But too often, other factors of great 
importance are not well understood, and 
the South should do its best to make 
known the advantages which it holds in 
these areas, too. 

For example, the strength of many 
Southern locations with respect to water 
supply is not being fully exploited. A good 
supply of water is one of the most im- 
portant factors connected with the lo- 
cation of chemical, steel and other proc- 
ess industries. 

The South also has great drawing cards 
in so-called intangibles in the positive, 
helpful attitude of its communities to- 
wards new industries. Each year, it be- 
comes stronger in the many services that 
large industries require-—banking facili- 
ties, research laboratories, technical 
schools, ete. Its agriculture, through di- 
versification, is moving ahead so rapidly 
that its requirements for consumer prod- 
ucts, farm equipment, insecticides and 
fertilizer are mounting year by year, 
forcing industry to locate plants where 
they can best serve this market. And 
greater security from enemy attack, in 
this day of the hydrogen bomb, is giving 
many Southern locations an important 
edge over the over-industrialized areas of 
the North. In short, the South has a 
good all-round story to tell. 

The South has been abundantly sup- 
plied with water by nature. Just as her 
climate has reduced living costs and man- 
ufacturing costs, by making the heating 
problem of less importance, so has the 
generous supply of water enabled South- 
ern industries to produce more efficiently. 

Today, with water shortages growing 
more critical in many parts of the coun- 
try, the South is blessed with good water 
resources, 

One clue to the seriousness of the wa- 
ter situation in some parts of the coun- 
try is the bitter fight being waged be- 
tween Western states over rights to cer- 
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tain watersheds, and water from rivers 
which are common to two or more states. 
The water table has dropped alarmingly 
in some areas in recent years, owing to 
prolonged drought. Even where water 
apparently is currently plentiful, man- 
agement is taking a long look ahead be- 
fore locating a new plant, to make sure 
that the water trend is favorable, for in 
some areas, formerly considered without 
a water problem, the supply has sud- 
denly run short. 

The South is well endowed with excel- 
lent water supplies, by and large. Statis- 
tics show that the annual average rain- 
fall for the fourteen state area runs from 
about 31 inches in Texas to 55 inches in 
Louisiana and in some sections, 70 to 
100 inches. This compares with a national 
average of 30 inches. In West Texas, rain- 
fall runs only about 8 inches a year, but 
this is offset by better than average rain- 
fall in other parts of the state. West 
Texas has enjoyed good rains this year. 

The great coastal plain, which extends 
along the Atlantic coast from Cape Cod 
to Florida, and then along the Gulf 
Coast to Texas, is a water-rich area sur- 
passing all other sections of the country, 
with rainfall in some localities running 
as high as 100 inches a year. This plain 
is well supplied not only with surface 
water but with ground water, for under 
it is a shelf of sand, clay, and limestone, 
known as acquifiers. In Florida, for ex- 
ample, the limestones are the source of 
nearly seventy springs, with a daily flow 
of several billion gallons. 

An indication that industry is already 
making good use of the South’s water 
reserves is provided by the fact that near- 
ly one-fourth of the industrial consump- 
tion of water in the United States is lo- 
cated in the South. The big chemical 
process industries are great users of wa- 
ter. In some cases, artesian pressures 
have been lowered by the big usage, but 
in general the situation has been stabi- 
lized. 

To conserve water supplies, and to 
guard against pollution some southern 
states have wisely set up authorities to 
require sound practices regarding water 
resources. 

Large undeveloped water reserves re- 
main in all parts of the South, and these 
are certain to attract industry in the 


future. The existence of State boards de- 
signed to watch the water situation is 
the best assurance to industry that the 
South’s precious water reserves will be 
used wisely and well. 


In some cases, the question of adequate 
water supply is tied to power. Fortu- 
nately, the South is well endowed not 
only with good water power, but with 
alternate sources of power—coal, natural 
gas, lignite, etc. In one case, the location 
in the South of a large atomic energy 
plant was the result of plentiful supplies 
of low cost coal, which was needed for 
generating the requisite electric power. 
The new titanium industry is locating 
big plants in Tennessee, largely because 
of the favorable power situation. Fuel and 
power determined the location of the 
bulk of the nation’s aluminum capacity 
in the South. 


Other big advantages of the South 
which are not well enough known in the 
nation are those realized through the 
new trends in agriculture. The southern 
farmer has enjoyed 15 years of increasing 
prosperity, because he has shifted over 
from one-crop cotton or tobacco farms, 
to meat, poultry and dairy products, with 
pastures. The South has great advan- 
tages in grass crops, which are the cheap- 
est feed for animals, for it has good rain- 
fall throughout the year, and a growing 
season that is longer than in other parts 
of the country, owing to the mildness of 
the Winters. Hence, Southerners are be- 
coming great cattle raisers, to supply 
Southern consumers. 


The arrival of new industries, with high 
payrolls, is speeding up this trend, by pro- 
viding the Southern farmer with the 
nearby market that he has needed for 
balanced agriculture. The farmer, on his 
part has become a big user of industrial 
products. Last year, purchases of auto- 
mobiles and appliances in the South 
again showed a larger gain than in other 
sections of the country 


Farm progress is resulting in new 
plants coming to the South almost daily. 
For example, fertilizer plants are spring- 
ing up all over the South, to take care 
of the requirements of Southern farmers. 
Owing to high freight costs in relation to 
the low price of fertilizer—only 2 or 3 
cents a pound, the fertilizer industry is 
compelled to decentralize, so that it has 
a short haul to its customers in different 
parts of the country. 

The growth of industry in the South 
has been so striking, that too often it is 
overlooked that such growth is balanced 
by agricultures’ gains. 


The services offered by the South to 
new industries are making steady strides 
forward. The growth of electronic indus- 
tries in North Carolina and Georgia, the 
rise of the chemical industries in Texas, 
Louisiana, Kentucky and Alabama, has 
stimulated the growth of laboratories, 
and of universities which train engineers. 
Independent laboratories as well as those 
identified with the universities, are team- 
ing up with Southern industry on specific 
research and development projects. Sec- 
ondary schools are showing rapid gains, 
with large sums being invested in new 
facilities each year. 
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Backing the growth of industry in the 
South today is a strengthened and en- 
larged banking structure, which can fi- 
nance the increased needs of manufactur- 
ers and businessmen. At one time, the 
South was largely dependent on other 
areas for financing, but that is no longer 
true today. Along with the growth of 
banks, investment banking has_ been 
making rapid strides in the South. There 
were 265 Southern firms holding mem- 
bership in the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation in 1952 nearly four times as many 
as in 1932. 


The resources of Southern banks have 
been climbing rapidly. Capital, deposits 
and total assets have virtually doubled 
in the last ten years. As against 14,722 
banks in the fourteen southern states in 
1942, there were 14,596 in 1952. Total 
capital in 1952 was $15.4 billion as against 
$8.6 billion in 1942; total deposits 
were $196 billion as against $100.2 
billion in 1942, and total assets were 
$214.8 billion as compared with $109.5 mil- 
lion in 1942, In states such as Kentucky, 
Georgia, Louisiana and Texas, the gain 
over the ten year period has been far 
more than 100 per cent. In Texas, for 
example, total bank assets have increased 
from $3.1 billion to $9.2 billion over the 
ten year period. 


The soundness of the banking structure 
has not only encouraged thrift, but it has 
helped to develop the instalment loan 
business, and aided agriculture and in- 
dustry in financing new growth. 

Life insurance has grown more rapidly 
in the South than in other sections dur- 
ing the last ten years. 

Since 1945, ownership of life insurance 
policies has increased in the South from 
$30 billion to $63 billion. The South 
showed an increase of 103 per cent, as 
compared with a gain of 82 per cent for 
the rest of the country. 

The biggest increase in the number of 
life insurance companies has taken place 
in the South. The number of Southern 
companies writing life insurance today is 
over 400, or nearly three-fifths of the 
total number in the United States. Twen- 
ty-five years ago, there were not 400:iife 
insurance companies in the entire coun- 
try. In 1952, it is estimated that death 
benefit payments in the South totaled at 
least $400 million, while payments to liv- 
ing policyholders equalled that amount. 
In the last seven years, it is estimated 
that life insurance companies have in- 
vested over $5 billion in Southern ven- 
tures and securities, bringing the total to 
well over $15 billion, or about one-fourth 
of their entire investments. 

A large part of these insurance com- 
pany investments have been in public 
utilities in the South. At the beginning of 
1952, about $3 billion of insurance money 
was invested in utilities, as compared 
with only $1.1 million thus invested in 
1945. In addition, about $2.7 billion was 
invested in industry and business, a six- 
fold gain since 1945. Thus Southern sav- 
ings, placed in banks and insurance com- 
panies, are financing the growth of 
Southern industries. 

The biggest intangible aiding the 
growth of Southern industry is the eager- 
ness of communities to recruit new em- 


ployers. Almost unanimously, industrial- 
ists looking for sites for new plants re- 
port that the warmest welcomes are be- 
ing extended to them by groups soliciting 
plants for Southern cities. This is an im- 
portant factor, for often the unfavorable 
attitude of a community can outweigh 
such obvious advantages as nearness to 
markets, plentiful raw materials, or good 
transportation. 

The community that is enthusiastic 
over getting a new employer will not try 
to levy excessive taxes. It will try to pro- 
vide good recreational facilities, good 
schools and churches. 

This does not mean necessarily that 
the friendly community will waive taxes, 
or provide plants on a low cost basis, al- 
though that accasionally is done. But it 
does mean that the plant will not be 
asked to assume an unfair share of the 
burden of paying for local improvements 
and services. 

Manufacturers who have located re- 
cently in the South report that the eager- 
ness of Southern communities to get new 
manufacturing plants has been reflected 
in a wholesome attitude on the part of 
the work force. The employers are usu- 
ally glad of the opportunity to work in 
the new plant, and they reflect this spirit 
in their efficiency. Bickering between 
management and workers does not thrive 
in such a climate. Morale is high. 

In many highly industrialized cities in 
other parts of the country, the new em- 
ployer is not always welcome. This atti- 
tude tends to drive new employers away. 
Residential areas do not want him, and 
the other manufacturers do not want to 
share the labor market with him. Labor 
unions engage in jurisdictional strife 
when a new employer appears. 

In instance after instance, manufactur- 
ers report that the warm welcome ex- 


tended by a Southern community has 
been the factor that has tipped the bal- 
ance in favor of that community. The 
company has a feeling of well being. It 
feels sure he will succeed in such a lo- 
cation. 

The South is fortunate that there are 
many intangibles that are working in its 
favor when industrialists make their 
choice of plant sites. The three Ms—-mar- 
kets, manpower and materials,—are still 
the most important items. But there are 
other factors of major importance—-com- 
munity attitudes, local services, universi- 
ties and technical facilities, water sup- 
ply, and a balanced farm-industry econ- 
omy. 


$7 Million Ore Project 
Near Bessemer City, N. C. 


The Lithium Corporation of America, 
Inc., is establishing a huge $7 million 
project, K. M. Leute, president of the 
firm, announced recently. 

The president of the Minneapolis, 
Minn., corporation also announced that 
2,000 acres of land has been purchased 
in Gaston, Lincoln and Cleveland coun- 
ties. This land is estimated to constitute 
the largest single reserve of Lithium ore 
in the world. In addition a 340-acre site 
for a large refining plant has been 
bought. 

The unprecedented demand for certain 
chemicals and the more careful analysis 
of the mineral values in Gaston is very 
greatly stimulating the mining potential, 
B. T. Dickson, Executive Secretary of 
the Gastonia Chamber of Commerce 
stated. This is the second company to 
undertake the extraction of lithium in 
the area, the other being the Foote Min- 
ing Co. at Kings Mountain, N. C. 
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“Dad, I’ve got a date tonight. 
‘ May I use your wallet ?” 





Davison Chemical's New Plant 


In Production At Bartow, Florida 


Production of triple superphosphate has 
been started recently in the $10,400,000 
plant erected by The Davison Chemical 
Corporation on a 45-acre site near its 
phosphate rock mining properties in Bar- 
tow, Florida, and will be as soon as pos- 
sible stepped up to the plant’s 200,000 tons 
a year rated capacity. 

Triple superphosphate, a concentrated 
form of superphosphate used as a plant 
food, to supply the essential element 
phosphorus, is one of the most rapidly 
expanding agricultural chemicals, be- 
cause of both economic and agronomic 
considerations. The plant will make the 
company the second largest producer of 
the chemical and will be an important 
addition to the expanding industrial 
economy of Florida, site of the largest 
known reserve of phosphate rock east of 
the Mississippi River. 

Davison’s production will be added to 
a current industry output of approximate- 
ly 1,000,000 tons annually, of which near- 
ly 80 per cent is produced in Florida. By 
the end of this year total demand is ex- 
pected to reach 1,600,000 tons, based on 
forecasts by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 

Consolidated Engineering Corporation 
of Baltimore were the construction con- 
tractors for the triple superphosphate 
plant, with the Door Co., Stamford, Conn., 
as architect-engineers. 

Operation is under Davison’s Florida 
Phosphate Division, Dr. Allen T. Cole, 


manager. Sales are handled through the 
company’s Heavy Chemicals Department 
at Baltimore, William Caspari, Jr., gen- 
eral sales manager. 

Triple superphosphate manufacture in- 
volves large quantities of sulfuric acid, 
and a plant at the site, designed by Mon- 
santo Chemical Company, has a rated 
capacity of 550 tons of 100 per cent acid 
a day, making it the largest contact pro- 
cess unit in operation, according to Mon- 
santo. Heat developed in this process is 
used to power much of the equipment of 
the triple plant. 

The plant will operate continuously, 21 
shifts a week, employing 200 with an an- 
nual payroll of about $800,000. In the 
process phosphate rock, mined by Davi- 
son, is transferred to the triple plant by 
hopper-bottomed rail cars and there ele- 
vated te and stored in three silos, each 
30 feet in diameter by 47 feet high and 
holding 1100 net tons. Some 325,000 net 
tons a year of rock are required for the 
rated output of the plant. 

Davison was influenced to enter triple 
superphosphate production by the strong 
trend of the past decade toward increased 
use of concentrated superphosphate. More 





Davison Chemical Corporation 
Is Now 
Davison Chemical Company, 
Division of 
W. R. Grace & Co. 











of this chemical is demanded both for 
direct application to the soil and in the 
manufacture of mixed fertilizers of high- 
er plant nutrient content. In 1930, the 
total production of triple super in the 
United States amounted to about 100,000 
short tons produced in five plants; in 
1951-52, to a grand total of 765,358 tons 
produced in nine plants. In the meantime, 
the rate of production of ordinary super- 
phosphate also rose to high levels, but 
not at the same accelerated rate shown 
by the triple: 3,756,000 tons in 1930; 9,- 
595,255 tons in 1951-52, 

For areas located at long distances 
from the source of production, triple has 
the advantage. During the decade 1939- 
49, the consuming areas showing the 
highest rate of increase in superphos- 
phate use were the West and East North 
Central States, and the West South Cen- 
tral States, areas in which local super- 
phosphate manufacturing facilities were 
insufficient and required in-shipments of 
phosphate. Triple was the preferred type 
and was strongly recommended by the 
local experiment stations. At the same 
time, these areas demanded a higher con- 
centration in the complete fertilizer mix- 
tures. 

In the period 1939-50 transportation 
costs accounted for 10 to 14 per cent of 
the vaiue of the finished fertilizer at its 
destination. In addition to this, there is 
the transportation cost paid on the raw 
materials delivered to the plants which, 
in the case of phosphate rock, at present 
amounts on an average to 35 to 50 per 
cent of the value of the rock at its desti- 
nation. 

The trend in the concentration of total 
nutrients in fertilizer mixtures can be 
illustrated by these facts: in 1900 the av- 
erage plant food content of all mixed fer- 
tilizers supplied in this country was 13.9 
per cent; in 1952 it was 22.5 per cent; and 
the best informed believe that by 1975 
the average content will be about 28 to 
30 per cent. This trend definitely calls 
lor an increased use of triple super. 
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The Davison Chemical Corporation’s new $10,400,000 plant near Bartow, Florida, to manufacture triple superphosphate at 
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the rate of 200,000 tons yearly. 
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lt All Starts Here... 


Phosphate rock mined by Dav- 
ison, is transferred by hopper- 
bottom rail cars, elevated and 
stored in three silos, each 30 
feet in diameter by 47 feet 
high and holding 1100 net tons. 








Then Goes Here... 


The rock is transferred to a 
grinding system, consisting of 
three 66-inch roller mills in 
closed circuit with “whizzer” 


separators. 














And It Comes Out Here 


After several other processes, 
dried triple phosphate is con- 
veyed into the storage build- 
ing, 325 feet long by 150 feet 
wide, with a capacity of 35,- 
000 tons. It undergoes a brief 
final curing before’ being 























shipped out. 
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ALABAMA 
Mobile 


Consistent Foreign Trade Gains The 
Port of Mobile, with its $35,000,000 ship- 
ping facilities at Alabama State Docks, 
has been cited as the only port in the 
South Atlantic Region which has shown 
consistent gains in foreign trade during 
the past four years, 

This information was made public by 
John 8S, Correll, business specialist, for- 
eign trade, Atlanta Field Office, U. S. 
Dept. of Commerce, during a recent con- 
ference with Mobile Chamber of Com- 
merce and foreign trade officials. 

Some 1662.8 million pounds of foreign 
cargo were exported through the Port of 
Mobile during the January-October, 1953 
period and during that same time 6533 
million pounds were imported through 
Mobile from foreign countries. 

Dollar-wise the Department of Coim- 
merce figures show that 79 million dollars 
worth of cargo for foreign destinations 
was exported through the Mobil» Cus- 
toms District in 1953 and 79.7 million dol- 
lars worth of foreign goods were imported 
through this district. 

Jerry P. Turner, Alabama State Docks 
manager, said that “there is no question 
but the figures will continue to rise, Thus 
far this year business has been good at 
the docks and the indications are that it 
will continue,” 

Correll attributed Mobile's increases in 
foreign trade to the increased diversity 
of cargo handled through here; the fre- 
quency of sailings; trade with more coun- 
tries, the fine service offered by steam- 
ship lines and the foreign departments 
of Mobile's banks and the work of Mobile 
port representatives and the port au- 
thority. 

South Africa Exhibit-—-The Port of Mo- 
bile will participate in the Centenary Cei- 
ebrations of Durban, South Africa, with 
an exhibit of the $35,000,000 facilities of- 
fered at Alabama State Docks. 

The exhibit will consist of a scale model 
of the docks and a number of photographs 
of this great Gulf Coast shipping center 
which is among the ten top-ranking ports 
in the United States. 

Sponsored by the Alabama State Docks 
and the World Trade Committee of the 
Mobile Chamber of Commerce, the docks 
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exhibit will be featured June 7-17 in the 
“Hall of Harbours” which will offer dis- 
plays from other ports throughout the 
world. 

The overall Centenary Celebrations in 
Durban, the third largest city in South 
Africa, will be held from May 15 through 
August 15 and has been described as 
“Durban's great birthday party to which 
the world is cordially invited.” 

Tonnage Up— Alabama State Docks and 
Terminals handled a total of 534,310 tons 
of traffic in February. This was 104 per 
cent more than was handled last Febru- 
ary but was 14 per cent less than the 
record amount handled in the previous 
month. 

Inbound traffic decreased 19 per cent 
from January but still accounted for 85 
per cent (456,511 tons) of the total month- 
ly shipments. Products of mines account- 
ed for 93 per cent of the total inbound 
traffic as the products of agriculture and 
forests and manufactures and miscella- 
neous products rose to 7 per cent of the 
inbound total. The 124 per cent increase 
in products of mines over last February 
accounted for the major part of the 129 
per cent increase in total inbound traffic. 

As all other commodity groups except 
animal products declined, manufactures 
and miscellaneous accounted for almost 
the entire increase of 26 per cent in total 
outbound traffic over the February 1953 
figure, The manufactures and miscellane- 
ous group comprised 61 per cent of the 
outbound total as compared with 57 per 
cent last February. All of the commodity 
groups except animal products recorded 
an increase as total outbound traffic in- 
creased 34 per cent over January, 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville 


St. Johns River Handles Record Ship- 
Largest carrier in the Navy, and largest 
ship ever to enter the St. Johns River, 
the 60,000-ton USS Coral Sea (CBV-43) 
secured its mooring lines to the Navy 
carrier basin pier at Mayport recently to 
take aboard a carrier air group for train- 
ing in the Caribbean Sea. 

Coming soon after announcement that 
the Navy plans still further expansion of 
the air bases around Jacksonville, the 
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Coral Sea’s arrival heralded the fact that 
this has become the new Hampton Roads 
of the air-minded Navy. 

The new era in Jacksonville naval ac- 
tivities had begun October 31, 1952 when 
the first mooring line from the attack 
carrier USS Tarawa was secured to the 
new carrier pier at Mayport carrier berth- 
ing basin. 

Never before in the decade or more of 
the Navy’s existence here had it been 
possible for a heavy carrier to tie up toa 
dock at Mayport—-which is located just 
inside the St. Johns River jetties. Previ- 
ously, carriers had anchored at sea off the 
jetties. 

With the completion of the 600 foot car- 
rier pier and dredging of the 42-foot 
channel and basin, Mayport Auxiliary 
Landing Field became the only area south 
of Norfolk with facilities for berthing 
heavy carriers. 

Since the Tarawa first tied up, an even 
dozen of the greatest aircraft carriers in 
the U. S. Navy have used the berthing 
facilities. The USS Lake Champlain 
makes its home at Mayport, and the 
Navy plans to station a second carrier 
there soon. 

Use of the carrier berthing basin has 
facilitated tremendously the problem of 
loading aircraft and personnel of Fleet 
Air Jacksonville squadrons and equip- 
ment aboard fleet carriers. 

It is now possible for aircraft flown 
from NAS Jacksonville and NAS Cecil 
Field to Mayport to be hoisted directly 
aboard the ships right from the dock. 

Through the years from 1939, when the 
Chief of Naval Operations approved the 
Mayport site, until 1951 no actual work 
was done on the project. Instead, May- 
port served variously as a section base 
for small craft, land plane practice site, 
Coast Guard station and “bounce field” 
for pilots from NAS Jacksonville. 

In developing the basin to accommo- 
date large carriers of great draft it was 
necessary to increase the depth to 42 feet. 
The area around the 600 foot steel pier 
where the carriers dock had to be 
dredged to 44 feet. 

To permit the carriers to turn around 
and head back to sea, the basin had to 
be ‘built to a size of 3,000 feet long and 
2,000 fect wide. 

Pier accommodations also provide for 
four or five destroyers in addition to 
the carriers, Smaller auxiliary ships may 
anchor in the basin. 


An 8,000-foot runway for use by jet air- 
craft was constructed. Three existing 
4,000-foot runways were retained. 

Plans for additional expansion call for 
the construction of another carrier berth- 
ing pier and an escort pier for smaller 
ships. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans 


New Steel Products Plant to Locate, on 
Canal—Southwest Steel Products Co., a 
recently acquired subsidiary of Armco 
Steel Corporation, and the Board of Com- 
missioners of the Port of New Orleans 
have reached agreement on terms for 
Southwest to lease 28 acres of State land 
along the west side of the Industrial 
Canal. 

The lease, which became effective re- 
cently, will clear the way for immediate 
construction of a plant employing ap- 
proximately 150 persons. Initial cost of 
the plant will be $600,000. 

This was jointly announced recently by 
Russell L. Jolley, president of Southwest, 
which has plants in Houston, Texas, and 
W. B. Fox, president of the Port Com- 
mission. The land to be leased is on the 
south side of Slip No. 3. 


“Southwest is moving into the New Or- 
leans area in a substantial way,” Jolley 
continued, “to better serve the needs of 
this area.” The plant will fabricate chief- 
ly reinforcing bars, bar joists, long span 
joists, roof deck, and steel forms used 
in construction. 

The new plant, which will be supplied 
almost entirely by barge, will permit im- 
proved service and fabrication of rolled 
steel products from Sheffield Steel Cor- 
poration, another Armco subsidiary, and 
Armco’s plants. 

Sheffield has plants in Houston and in 
Kansas City, Mo., while Armco’s steel 
producing plants are at Middletown, 
Ohio, Butler, Pa., and Ashland, Ky. 

“All of the material for the new plant 
will be brought to New Orleans by water, 
bringing increased barge trade to New 
Orleans from the mid-continent area,” 
Mr. Fox stated. 

“The Port is happy to welcome South- 
west to its industrial family along the 
Industrial Canal,” Fox stated on behalf 
of the Port Commission. “Armco Steel 
Corp. and Sheffield are not strangers to 
us, however. We have handled export 
shipments for them through the port 
man; times and we are happy now to 
welcome their plant here.” 


Barge Traffic Doubled at Grain Eleva- 
tor—Barze traffic at the Public Grain El- 
evator for the first three months of this 
year was more than double that for the 
same period of 1953, it was announced by 
E. H. Lockenberg, general manager of 
the Port of New Orleans. Shipments by 
barge for January, February and March 
of 1954 totaled 12,969,731 bushels as op- 
posed to 6,192,830 for 1953, Lockenberg 
stated. Grain receipts included wheat, 
corn and soybeans. Wheat received dur- 
ing this time was five times that of last 
year, corn nearly double and soybean re- 
ceipts more than quadrupled. 
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Soybean receipts are most significant, 
Lockenberg said, as we are already the 
number one exporter of this product, 
handling between 47 and 53 per cent of 
the total U. S. soybean exports for the 
past two years. 

This rise is “due partly to an increase 
in our capacity to unload barges now that 
our new marine leg is in operation,” it 
was stated by Dunkin Kelte, superin- 
tendent at the elevator. 

Barges unloaded at the elevator during 
the three-month period of 1954 were 323 
as opposed to 141 for the same period in 
1953, while railroad car unloadings were 
down somewhat from 6288 to 4220. It is 
interesting to note, Lockenberg said, that 
while railroad shipments during 1953 ex- 
ceeded barge receipts by approximately 
5 million bushels, it was just the opposite 
in 1954. During the period in 1953 barge 
receipts were 6,192,830 bushels as op- 
posed to 11,411,803 received by rail. In 
1954 the percentage was reversed with 
barge unloadings reaching 12,969,731 
while rail receipts were only 7,506,381. 
Total grain receipts for the period in 1954 
were 20,476,112 bushels, three million bet- 
ter than 1953 with 17,604,633. 

January was the record month with 
132 barges unloaded, almost as many as 
for the total three month period in 1953. 
Total receipts were 5,250,304 bushels. 


New Wharves in Service—The Port of 
New Orleans’ newest and largest 
wharves, rapidly nearing completion, are 
already in service in the bustling port’s 
operations, J. J. Carty, Gulf Coast man- 
ager of Isthmian Steamship Company, 
disclosed recently. 

Mr. Carthy said the final details such 
as lighting and improvements of the road 
leading to the new wharves had been 
completed. Isthmian has already moved 
its dock force into the newly constructed 
offices at the wharves. 

The big addition to the New Orleans 
port facilities, authorized and built by 
the Board of Commissioners, is 1000 feet 
long and 248 feet wide, located at the end 
of Napoleon Avenue and adjacent to the 
Public Commodity Warehouse. Wharf 
spaces in the harbor characteristically are 
500 feet long. The new Isthmian-operated 
wharves are known as Public Commodity 
Warehouse Wharves 7 and 8. 

An important feature of the wharves is 
facilities for loading and unloading direct 
from railroad car or truck to ship and 
from ship to dockside carrier. Direct 
loading greatly expedites movement of 
cargo by eliminating the unloading of 
heavy packages from ship onto wharf, 
then reloading on rail car and vice versa. 

The 1000-foot span will accommodate 
two ships at a time. Besides being served 
by both rail and truck, its location pro- 
vides a short, less expensive haul from 
dock to warehouse. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore 


Leads In Iron Imports—Seaports on the 
east coast of the United States and on 
the Gulf of Mexico are expanding and 

(Continued on page 38) 
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FASTER HANDLING 
LOWER COST 
INDUSTRIAL SITES 


Fully-equipped for economical, 
fast, safe handling of imports and 
exports, the Savannah State Docks 
have many advantages. Included 
are the latest cargo handling de- 
vices, shipside railroad trackage, 
‘modern fumigating plant, unob- 
structed transit sheds with excel- 
lent truck-loading facilities. First- 
class industrial tracts adjoin the 
docks, which are served by five 
railroads and 26 truck lines. 
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improving their iron ore handling facili- 
ties to accommodate the steadily in- 
creasing flow of imports, American Iron 
and Steel Institute said today. At the 
same time, iron ore ports on the Great 
Lakes have programs under way to make 
their facilities more efficient. Record 
tonnages of iron ore were received both 
at sea and lake ports during 1953. 

The largest point of entry for imported 
iron ore is Maryland, centered around 
the Port of Baltimore. Government and 
local reports show that about 7.6 million 
tons of foreign ore was received there 
in 1953, a record high. The Delaware 
River ports, including Philadeiphia and 
Morrisville, received a record 1.2 million 
tons of imported ore in 1953, according 
to the Port Authority. Mobile, Alabama, 
which received nearly 900,000 tons of for- 
eign ore last year, expects to handle 
about 3,000,000 tons per annum in the 
near future, the Alabama State Docks 
Board estimates. New ore docks have 
been built and put into operation at Bal- 
timore and South Philadelphia, and at 
Mobile ore handling capacity has heen 
increased, by about 40 per cent as the re- 
sult of an expansion program, a port offi- 
cial states. 

More than a dozen salt water ports re- 
ceived imported iron ore during 1953, but 
Baltimore, Philadelphia and Mobile ac- 
counted for about 80 per cent of the total. 

About 106.2 million tons of ore was 
shipped by ore vessel from the Lake Su- 
perior Region during 1953, a record, ac- 
cording to the Lake Carriers’ Association. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Wilmington 


Foreign Trade Imports Promoted — A 
new opportunity for North Carolina’s 
agriculture and its state ports to work to- 
gether closer developed recently in the 
formation of the Allied Trading Corpora- 
tion, under sponsorship of the State 
Farm Bureau. 

Principal purpose of the corporation is 
simple—promotion of importation of for- 
eign goods in exchange for North Caro- 
lina farm commodities. 

The president, Carl T. Hicks, of Wal- 
stonburg, said the company would act as 
an agent, or commercial broker, for for- 
eign manufacturers who desire to ex- 
change goods for farm commodities in the 
United States. 

Among those greeting creation of the 
new trade agency are J. B. Hutson, of 
Washington, president of Tobacco Asso- 
ciates, and Raymond Ogg, American 
Farm Bureau director of international 
affairs. Mr, Hutson terms the new cor- 
poration a necessary step to supplement 
the work now being carried on by his 
group. Mr. Ogg said the move was the 
first undertaking in the nation by farm- 
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ers interested in the future of foreign 
trade. 

Fortunately, Messrs. Hutson and Ogg 
are both members of the U.S. Trade Mis- 
sion to Europe and will leave this week 
to take up their assignments. Thus they 
soon can explain to our friends overseas 
what North Carolina’s farmers are plan- 
ning to do in behalf of more trade. 

It will be natural for both gentlemen 
to mention the ports of Wilmington and 
Moorehead City. Already these ports have 
become well known for exportation of 
Carolina flue cured tobacco. But the po- 
tentialities for handling imports from Eu- 
rope hardly have been scratched. 

The Allied Trading corporation and the 
State Ports Authority have the same aim: 
Greater foreign trade for North Carolina. 
They can begin working together for 
realization of this goal immediately, not 
only in North Carolina but Washington. 

Achievement of victory for more liberal 
tariffs would put the Allied Trading cor- 
poration ‘on the road” in its effort to 
help North Carolina farmers sell more of 
their millions of dollars worth of tobacco 
and other products to Europe. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston 


First Foreign Wool Imports Arrive— 
The arrival of the first shipment of for- 
eign wool from South Africa aboard the 
Robin Line freighter, Robin Kirk, recent- 
ly, marks another milestone in the growth 
of the Port of Charleston. 

The shipment is the start of raw wool 
imports to supply the new $3 million 
wool combing and scouring plant being 
built by Nichols & Co., of Boston, leading 
concern in wool processing, at Johnson- 
ville, S. C. 

Discharged at the South Carolina State 
Ports Authority’s North Charleston termi- 
nals, the wool was placed in U. S. bonded 
storage to await completion of the plant 
and start of operations in July. Regular 
arrivals of wool from Australia, New Zea- 
land, and South America as well as South 
Africa, are slated for the plant. 

The unloading of this brand new, long- 
sought and important cargo was wit- 
nessed by Arthur O, Wellman, president 
of Nichols & Co., and of Nichols’ new 
South Carolina subsidiary, the Wellman 
Combing Co., L. W. Bishop, director of 
the State Development Board, through 
whom negotiations for the new plant 
were conducted, and Cotesworth P. 
Means, chairman of the State Ports Au- 
thority, which has long worked to make 
Charleston a port of entry for wool, along 
with other officials and shipping repre- 
sentatives. 

The Robin Line and Palmetto Ship- 
ping Co., Charleston agents for the line, 
were joint hosts at a party aboard the 
Robin Kirk to celebrate. 

Roger Milliken, president of Deering 
Milliken Co., one of the country’s largest 
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textile firms, and a guest at the unload- 
ing, said that the Johnsonville plant un- 
doubtedly is the “trigger” which will 
launch an industry-wide movement of 
woolen plants South. 

The French firm of Amadee Prouvost 
& Co., one of the world’s largest wool 
processing companies, has already an- 
nounced it will also build a combing 
and scouring plant at a location within 
50 miles of Charleston. 

Historically, the wool industry has 
centered in New England with Boston as 
the main port of entry. 


TEXAS 
Corpus Christi 


Grain Elevator Opens — The Port of 
Corpus Christi’s terminal grain elevator, 
built by the Nueces County Navigation 
District at a cost of $4,390,000, was offi- 
cially dedicated with the Hon. Allan 
Shivers, Governor of Texas, the principal 
speaker at the memorable occasion. 

Here for the ceremonies were repre- 
sentatives of the grain trade of the South 
and mid-west, all of whom praised the 
new facility as one of the most modern 
on the country’s tidal waters. 

“Opening of the new grain elevator,” 
said Governor Shivers, “will enable the 
Port to surpass its previous high record 
figures, and will save many thousands of 
dollars in transportation costs to farm- 
ers because the distance between South 
Texas grain fields and the nearest termi- 
nal point has been shortened.” 

The Texas governor commended Nav- 
igation District officials for building the 
new facility with local funds, “evidence,” 
he said, “of what communities with fore- 
sight, planning and teamwork can do to 
help themselves.” 

Growth Year—1953 was a year of con- 
tinuing growth for the Port of Corpus 
Christi. 

The local waterway’s three divisions 
handled 25,801,645 tons of cargo, a sub- 
stantial increase over the previous year’s 
figure of 25,634,898 tons. The waterway’s 
main division at Corpus Christi regis- 
tered a 6 per cent gain over the previous 
year, while Harbor Island and Ingleside, 
engaged exclusively in transporting pe- 
troleum products, showed some decline 
because of fluctuating production sched- 
ules in oil fields supplying crude oil to 
terminals located in the Port area. 

The Port’s channel extension to the 
North Shore of Corpus Christi Bay, 
which went into use in the spring of 1953, 
made a substantial contribution to the 
waterway’s over-all business, Navigation 
District records showing that 499,411 tons 
of deep sea commerce moved through 
the seven-mile segment. 

Ship sailings for all divisions totaled 
2,236—an average of six plus per day. 

Although figures covering 1953 busi- 
ness at other Texas ports are not avail- 
able at this time, it is apparent that 
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Corpus Christi retained its position as the 
second port in tonnage on the Gulf Coast. 

One of last year’s most significant de- 
velopments in Port commerce was the 
fine increase in dry cargo business. Dry 
cargo imports showed a gain of 147,981 
tons over the previcus year, while ex- 
ports increased 54,742 tons over the year 
before. General export shipments to for- 
eign countries amounted to 619,829 tons 
for the year. The balance of the gain 
was outbound coastwise traffic consisting 
of bulk petroleum products. 

Barge shipments through the Intra- 
coastal Canal, which gives the Port of 
Corpus Cnristi and its outlying divisions 
a direct connection with the far-reach- 
ing Mississippi Valley inland waterway 
system, continued at an accelerated 
pace. 


Houston 


Record First Quarter—Imports through 
the Port of Houston reached an all-time 
high for a first quarter of the year, ac- 
cording to a report released recently by 
the Houston Navigation District. 

Imports from January through March 
amounted to 554,212 tons, a 25 per cent 
increase over the 444,128 tons handled 
in the corresponding period in 1953. 

Total tonnage for the first quarter 
showed a slight decline, a trend reported 
at other major ports in the nation. A to- 
tal of 10,560,129 tons moved across the 
Houston wharves as compared to 11,180,- 
649 for the same period last year. 

Ship movements through the port 
showed an increase with 1,860 vessel 
movements, a gain of nearly two per cent 
over the corresponding period in 1953. 


VIRGINIA 


Norfolk 


Norfolk & Western to Add New Marine 
Leg to Grain Elevator; Capacity Ex- 
panded — More than the golden tide of 
grain is being poured into the Port of 
Norfolk grain elevator ... owned by the 
Norfolk & Western and operated by the 
Continental Grain Corporation. 

N&W is spending a million dollars to 
bring the bin storage capacity up to more 
than 2 million bushels .. . completion 
date: June 1. 

In addition, more than $200,000 is going 
into a new marine leg to speed grain 
from ship to elevator at the rate of 25,000 
bushels per hour. Two constant-tension 
boat-haulage machines will shift vessels 
while discharging grain. 

The James Stewart Corporation, doing 
the construction, expects to finish the job 
by the end of August. 

The Port of Norfolk facility is the only 
deepwater elevator between Baltimore 
and Mobile. Continental Grain ... world’s 
largest grain-handling company ... han- 
dled more than twice as much grain at 
the elevator in 1953 than was handled 
in 1952. 

Hampton Roads Ship Arrivals Up In 
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Million Dollar grain elevator expansion of Virginia State Ports Authority, rushed 
around the clock. Night scene of the pouring operation. 


March—-Hampton Roads Maritime Asso- 
ciation figures showed 456 Hampton 
Roads ship arrivals last month, topping 
February’s 414, January's 422 and March 
1953’s 451. 

The Norfolk Port Authority, which 
traces a continuing graph of general 
cargo Sailing, reports that the 133 gen- 
eral cargo vessels leaving Hampton 
Roads in March marked a two-year high. 
Previous record: 127 sailings in May 1953. 

United States Lines (18 scheduled sail- 
ings) and American Export Lines (8) 
topped the list of 61 steamship lines 
which furnished the sailings. 

Norfolk Port Interests Praised For 
March Cargo Handling-——The Port of Nor- 


folk’s handling of ships and cargoes di- 
verted from New York during the recent 
waterfront tie-up got high praise in a 
front-page editorial in the current World 
Trade magazine. 

Much of the credit went to the Hamp- 
ton Roads Maritime Association’s Emer- 
gency Port Control Committee, which set 
up “ground rules” in advance of the 
emergency. 

The editorial noted that regular cus- 
tomers were given preference ... di- 
verted cargoes weren't accepted unless 
good handling was a surety. The Norfolk 
Port Authority publication said: shippers 
could “be assured their shipments will 
reach customers in time.” 
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View looking west on new pier at U. S. Naval Base, Norfolk, 





R. D. Cole Manufacturing Co. 
Marks 100 Years 


Last month in Newnan, Georgia, the 
R. D. Cole Manufacturing Company cel- 
ebrated 100 years of development 


The firm and its remarkable business 
success reflect the personalities of the 
owners, and their influence and character 
have been the major factor for the 
growth. The companies that have existed 
for a full century are indeed members 
of a rare business aristocracy. Even more 
rare are those that have remained in the 
possession of the members of the original 
founding family. At the present time in 
this company, members of the fourth gen- 
eration of the family are serving in the 
firm and some from the fifth and sixth 
generations will soon enter. The original 
founders were two brothers, Robert Duke 
Cole, Sr., and Matthew Cole. On May 7, 
1854, they founded a company and Robert 
Duke Cole served as president from its 
earliest beginnings until his death in 1910. 
He was a man of prudent but progressive 
economic ideas and deep religious convic- 
tions. Mr, Cole was a devoted member 
of the Baptist Church during his life and 
not only cherished his high principles in 
his immediate family but also in those 
who worked with him. He firmly believed 
in the dignity of labor, and inspired ideals 
of high craftsmanship in his employees, 
ideals that have remained vital through 
four generations which have followed. 
He had no children but his brother Mat- 
thew had five sons which were brought 
into the enterprise as early as 1872 and 
for 50 years they contributed to the suc- 
cess and development of it. 

Robert Duke Cole, Matthew's son and, 
known by the industry as “Mr. Duke,” 
served as the inspiration and guiding 
hand of the corporation from 1910 until 
his death in 1942. He maintained the Cole 
interests at a high level of business in- 
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tegrity and managed the while to increase 
operations at all levels. In 1942, Edward 
Guy Cole succeeded his father as presi- 
dent and serves in that capacity to date. 

The firm actually could lay claim to 104 
years, for the original R. D. Cole Com- 
pany, according to county records, was 
opened in 1850 and was primarily a con- 
struction company, putting up houses and 
plants. It also had taken the agency for 
one of the early steam engines. In 1854 
the present company was founded and it 
set out to supply the building trade it- 
self with sashes, doors and lumber. The 
founders had seen the beginnings of great 
growth in Georgia. 

By the time the War Between the States 
had come, bringing an avalanche of prob- 
lems which few had anticipated, the com- 
pany was producing iron in addition to 
its wood products. It was still a small 
company but the demands were great 
and shortly all efforts were devoted to 
iron and the production of rolling stock 
for the Confederacy. At the end of the 
War, the plant was wrecked, for Newnan 
was occupied and had to be rebuilt. Dur- 
ing the Spanish-American War, the com- 
pany was larger and more productive and 
was again called on by the government. 
Boilers, stacks and kindred material were 
turned out in great quantity for war use. 
Again in 1917, during World War I, the 
defense administration turned to this 
Georgia firm to supply the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation with specified ship 
parts. During World War II, the Mari- 
time Commission took 100 per cent of the 
plant's capacity in prefabricated parts 
for the Victory Ship program. These 
parts were shipped to all the shipbuilding 
yards on the Gulf and Atlantic Coasts. 

The industrial growth of the South had 
been reflected in the changes in the prod- 


ucts produced by the firm. In the early 
days, emphasis was placed in wood work 
and gradually changed into a period when 
machine shop and foundry produced the 
principal products in the days when 
cotton presses, saw mills, and corn mills 
were in demand. A logical transition 
from these operations to the design and 
construction of power boilers, water stor- 
age tanks, for domestic and industrial 
use and full operation of steel plate fab- 
rication has taken place. 

During the expansion of this program, 
the company, through its research depart- 
ment, developed an acceptable technique 
in the construction of Aluminum Pres- 
sure Vessels for bulk storage of chemicals 
and manufacturing processes, which has 
made a substantial contribution to that 
field of development in the Southeast. 
The rapid growth of the chemical indus- 
try today promises an even greater de- 
velopment along this line. This evolution 
has enabled the company to play a promi- 
nent part, and specialize in, the industrial 
expansion of the Southeast. 

The Coles found time to build outside 
of this company. R. D. Cole, Sr., was 
founder and organizer of the successful 
Newnan Cotton Mills. The next presi- 
dent, Robert Duke Cole, was one of the 
organizers of the Manufacturers’ Na- 
tional Bank and also the Arnco Mills of 
Newnan. Members of the firm have con- 
tributed to the civic life of the commu- 
nity and to many of the institutions that 
are established there. 

The company literally has been a part 
of the unfolding story from the agrarian 
South to the jet aircraft, from early crude 
steam engines to diesels. 

More than anything, including even a 
great sense of accomplishment, the com- 
pany has pride in the continuous chain 
of ancestry, and the ties and influence of 
the founders are felt down through the 
years to the present. It has been this 
pride which has kept the company al- 
ways interested in a high level of crafts- 
manship and which has caused it to honor 
greatly the past, but always to look to- 
ward the future and build on the sure 
foundations laid down by the founder. 

It is sincerely hoped by the owners and 
their friends that the firm will celebrate 
the second hundred years in 2054. 


R. D. Cole Manufacturing Company's extensive plant at Newnan, Georgia. 
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Atlantic Steel Elects Gregory 
Assistant Secretary of Firm 


Francis S. Gregory was elected assist- 
ant secretary of Atlantic Steel Company, 
Atlanta, at a recent meeting of the com- 
pany’s Board of Directors. 

Mr. Gregory has been connected with 
Atlantic Steel Company since 1935. He 
entered the U. S. Navy in 1942, and was 
discharged in 1945 with the rank of lieu- 
tenant. He is now a lieutenant com- 
mander in the Naval Reserves. Mr. Greg- 
ory was named cashier of the company 
in 1947. 

Born in Dalton, Georgia, he received 
his education in Atlanta. Mr. Gregory is 
a graduate of the Atlanta Division, Uni- 
versity of Georgia with a B. C. S. degree, 
and is now doing post-graduate work 
in credit management. He is a member 
of the Delta Sigma Pi Fraternity. 

Mr. Gregory resides with his family at 

20 North Decatur Road, Decatur, 
Georgia, and is a member of the First 
Baptist Church of Decatur. 


Columbia-Southern Elects 
Neubauer, Hill Directors 


Joseph A. Neubauer, technical direc- 
tor for Columbia-Southern Chemical Cor- 
poration, and David G. Hill, vice president 
in charge of glass manufacture for Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company, were elected 
to membership on Columbia-Southern’'s 
Board of Directors recently. 

Mr. Hill's election fills a vacancy cre- 
ated by the retirement of Emmet D. 
Griffin. The election of Mr. Neubauer in- 
creased Columbia-Southern’s board mem- 
bership from ten to eleven members. 

Columbia-Southern Chemical Corpora- 
tion, a wholly-owned subsidiary of Pitts. 
burgh Plate Glass Company, is one of the 
nation’s leading merchant producers of 
chlorine and is a major manufacturer of 
alkalies and related chemicals. 

Mr. Neubauer’s election provides rep- 
resentation on the board of directors for 
the firm's rapidly expanding technical 
operations. 

A chemical engineering graduate of 
Case Institute of Technology in 1932, Mr. 
Neubauer joined Columbia-Southern dur- 
ing 1933 as a chemical engineer in the 
process department at the Barberton, 
Ohio, plant. Later, he served as develop- 
ment engineer and assistant production 
superintendent at Barberton. 

Mr. Neubauer was in charge of chemi- 
cal engineering design when the firm’s 
large chlorine, caustic soda plant was be. 
ing built at Natrium, W. Va. He was 
named works manager of the Natrium 
plant when it went into production dur- 
ing 1943. 

He was appointed technical advisor to 
Columbia-Southern in 1946 and has served 
as technical director during the past five 
years. 
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President of U.S. Chamber of Commerce 


Clem D. Johnston of Roanoke, Virginia new head of U.S. 


Chamber of 


Clem D. Johnston of Roanoke, Va., the 
new president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, describes 
himself as “a typical business man, and in 
no sense of the word a big business man.” 

He operates and resides on a 450-acre 
beef cattle farm near Roanoke; he has 
interests in six wholesale groceries; is 
a director of several other concerns, and 
until he recently leased out the enter- 
prise, was proprietor of the Roanoke 
Public Warehouse. 

Few men in America can match his 
record of service in government, civic and 
volunteer business organizations. He has 
been active in the National Chamber for 
22 years. 

At 57, Mr. Johnston has the same lean, 
rugged build that made him a 60-minute 
center and captain of the Centre College 
football team. At his warehouse, he was 
accustomed to working out with the crews 
unloading freight cars for a couple of 
ours every day. On the farm, he digs 
ditches, cuts and bales hay and takes on 
any other chores that offer vigorous ex- 
ercise. 

Twice he was almost lost to the busi- 
ness community—-once to medicine, once 
to the Army. After graduating in three 
years from Centre where he was also 
track captain, on the basketball team and 
a Beta Theta Pi, he entered Harvard 
Medical school. Six months later, he was 
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Commerce. 


commissioned in the regular army as 
World War I came along. By 1919, he had 
decided to stay in service but his father’s 
death necessitated his resignation to take 
over the family business in Louisville, 
near which city Clem Johnston was born. 

Federal departments and agencies have 
repeatedly recruited him as a non-paid 
consultant, the RFC, Navy, OPA and Of- 
fice of Emergency Management. Last 
year he was assigned to the Pentagon as 
an investigator for the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, and not long ago he 
completed his report as chairman of the 
highways task force of the Federal Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
previously headed by Dr. Clarence 
Manion. 

In World War II, he was a lieutenant 
colonel and chief of the warehousing sec- 
tion of the Army Ordnance Field Service 
for three years, then he went to China 
as ordnance supply officer and staff quar- 
termaster for the “Z" forces under “Vine- 
gar Joe” Stillwell 

His work for the National Chamber be- 
gan in 1932 when he was named to the 
resolutions committee, a predecessor of 
the policy committee of which he has 
been chairman. He was twice a director, 
and was in his fifth term as a vice presi- 
dent when chosen as president. 
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Forbell Elected Vice Pres. 
Merrill-Stevens Shipyard 


At the annual meeting of the directors 
of Merrill-Stevens Dry Dock & Repair 
Company held recently, Robert C. Forbell 
was elected a vice president of the corpor- 
ation. 

Forbell originally came to Jacksonville 
in 1942, at which time he was associated 
with George Sharp in connection with 
the construction of Liberty ships for the 
Maritime Commission at the wartime St. 
Johns River Shipbuilding Company yard. 
Prior to that date, he was associated 
with Sharp and United Ship Repair and 
Dry Docks, Inc., in New York City. 

Forbell became affiliated with Merrill- 
Stevens in 1943 as a naval architect and 
has since held the positions of assistant 
to the general manager and plant man- 
ager. 


Harris Re-Elected President 
Atlanta Freight Bureau 


Atlanta Paper Company President Ar- 
thur L. Harris was unanimously re- 
elected president of the Atlanta Freight 
Bureau at the recent annual meeting of 
this representative group. The occasion 
marked the 52nd anniversary of the At- 
lanta Freight Bureau, and praise was 
hich for the Bureau's magnificent record 











A, L. Harris of Atlanta Paper 


of accomplishment in leading in improve- 
ment for the South. The Atlanta Freight 
Bureau is a non-profit cooperative organi- 
zation of the shippers and receivers of 
freight, serving the Atlanta area particu- 
larly, and offering a general traffic and 
transportation consulting service. 
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Noland Co., Inc., Elects 
Two Vice Presidents 


John E. Sommers has been elected Ex- 
ecutive Vice President of Noland Com- 
pany, Incorporated—the post left vacant 
with the passing of Louis E. Solomon. 

Sommers has been with the Company 
28 years. His service includes manage- 
ment of the Company’s Branches in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, Birmingham, Alabama, 
and, since 1940, Manager of the Wash- 
ington-Arlington operation. 

He is a member of the Company’s 
Board of Directors and Executive Com- 
mittee. 

M. G. Smith has been elected Vice 
President, Operations of Noland Com- 
pany, Incorporated. He has been with the 
Company since 1930. In 1951 he was ap- 
pointed Assistant to President Noland, 
and in January 1953 succeeded Louis Sol- 
omon as Supervisor of the Company’s 
Northern Division which includes Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Tennessee. 

Smith is a member of the Company’s 
Board of Directors and Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Both Sommers and Smith will head- 
quarter in Newport News, Virginia. 


Smith Elected to Board 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce 


Lewis M. Smith, president, Alabama 
Power Co., Birmingham has been elected 
to the Board of Directors of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States and 
the announcement was made at the an- 
nual meeting of the group in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Smith will represent the fourth district 
composed of five states: Alabama, Flori- 
da, Georgia, Mississippi, and Tennessee, 
and in one of two directors on the U. S. 
Chamber’s Board from this district. He 
succeeds Boyd Campbell, Jackson Miss., 
who was elevated to one of the vice presi- 
dencies of the national Chamber during 
the same annual meeting. 

The new U.S. Chamber Director has 
long been active in local and state civic 
affairs and has served as president of the 
Birmingham Chamber of Commerce and 
as district governor of Rotary Interna. 
tional. He was elected president of the 
Alabama Power Co., in 1952. 


Worthington Corp. Appoints 
McCuaig Application Manager 


M. M. Lawler, Worthington Corpora- 
tion Vice President, Air Conditioning and 
Refrigeration, recently announced the ap- 
pointment of Donald H. McCuaig as Man- 
ager of Application Engineering for the 
entire Worthington Air Conditioning and 
Refrigeration Division. 

Mr. McCuaig has acquired a wide ex- 
perience in the Engineering field since 
his graduation from the University of 
Alabama in 1927 with a B.S. Degree in 
Industrial Management. At the Uni- 


versity, Mr. McCuaig was a member of 
several honorary fraternities. Follow- 
1935. For one year, Mr. McCuaig served 
as an engineer with the Alabama Power 
Company from 1927 to 1929. Then for 
eight years he was a member of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama faculty, holding the 
post of Associate Professor of Mechani- 
cal Engineering and obtaining a Masters 
Degree in Mechanical Engineering in 
1935. For one year, Mr. McCuaig served 
as engineer with the Frick Co., Inc., 
Waynesboro, Pa., returning to the Uni- 
versity as professor of Mechanical Engi- 
neering in 1938, where he remained until 
1942. During the war years, he served 
as a marine engineer with the U.S. Mar- 
itime Commission from 1942 to 1944. Mr. 
McCuaig joined Worthington Corpora- 
tion in 1944 as application engineer of 





Donald H. McCuaig 


the Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Division, Holyoke, moving up to position 
of Manager, Central Station Equipment 
Section, Air Conditioning and Refriger- 
ation, in 1952 which post he held until 
his present appointment. 

A licensed Engineer in the State of Ala- 
bama, Mr. McCuaig is a member of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers and the American Society of Re- 
frigerating Engineers. 


Rockwell Names Luckett 
Division Sales Manager 


P. H. Luckett, a sales engineer with 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company’s Mac- 
nick (Instrument) Division at Tulsa, 
Okla., has been named sales manager for 
the division. 

Mr. Luckett, who has specialized in 
Rockwell oil-field integrator and orifice 
meter sales in the Houston, Texas, district 
for the past two and a half years, will 
make his headquarters at Tulsa, accord- 
ing to A. A. Fomilyant, division general 
manager. 

A native of Wichita Falls, Texas, Mr. 
Luckett was graduated in 1948 from Bay- 
lor University, Waco, Texas, with a BS. 
degree in chemistry. He joined Rockwell 
that year and spent two years in the 
integrator and orifice meter department 
at the Tulsa plant. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





Compact Mobile Fire Fighter 


Kalamazoo Manufacturing Co., Kalama- 
zoo, Mich._A compact, highly-maneuver- 
able, one or two-man fire truck won the 
unanimous approval of fire prevention 
experts and industrialists recently dur- 
ing grueling “fire disaster” tests. 

“This rugged truck eliminates a dan- 
gerous weakness in current plant and 
warehouse fire preventive systems,” said 
Henry C. Hawk, president of Kalamazoo 
Manufacturing Company, the firm pro- 
ducing this new mobile in-plant Fire 
Fighter. 

“Livonia—and dozens of other disasters 
every day—make it clear that big losses 
occur due to inadequate or malfunction- 
ing permanent equipment. That’s when 
this new 3-wheel Fire Fighter does its 
job. Its maneuverability through narrow 
aisles and standard doors, and its speed 
of 15 miles an hour, mean that you can 
get “to” any fire. The equipment carry- 
ing capacity of the Fire Fighter and its 
simplicity of operation make it possible 
to extinguish fires at their sources—be- 
fore they become major disasters. His- 
tory has proved that fire fighting cannot 
be 100 per cent automatic or its cost of 
installation and maintenance becomes ex- 
cessive. That’s why this amazingly effi- 














3 Wheel Fire Fighter 


cient Fire Fighter is the perfect supple- 
ment to any permanent system.” 

Trucks can be equipped to carry com- 
plete high pressure fog systems, 210 gal- 
lons of water, 100 feet of booster hose, 
rotary pump, foam concentrate and any 
extinguishers desired such as CO-2, dry 
chemicals, etc., as well as fire axes, crow 
bars, first aid kits, and ladders. 


“Electronic” Filter 


Hotpoint Co., 5600 W. Taylor St., Chi- 
cago 44, Ill.—A new lifetime “electronic” 
air conditioner filter with an electrostatic 
pickup action that filters 150 per cent 
more dirt, dust and pollen than glass fiber 
filters has been introduced by Hotpoint 
Co.. John F. McDaniel, vice-president, 
marketing, announced. Tested secretly in 
Hotpoint’s research laboratories and in 
various key marketing areas, the com- 
pany has already received hundreds of 
orders from dealers and distributors for 
these filters. 

Called the Hotpoint Electronic Filter, 
it is constructed of two layers of fabric 
made of coarsely-woven polyethylene 
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plastic fibers locked in a metal frame 
which fits into the room air conditioner. 

The filter works this way: Friction of 
the air drawn through the plastic filter 
material sets up an electrostatic charge 
that attracts and traps microscopic par- 
ticles of dirt, dust, pollen and animal life 
that normally sift through other filters. 

Pointing out that the new electronic 
filter will last the lifetime of the room 
air conditioner, McDaniel said that the 
present glass fiber filter lasts about 4 to 
6 weeks and then has to be replaced. 
“Now, air conditioner owners will just 
have to buy one filter—a good point for 
dealers to remember when selling,” he 
added. 

The marketing vice-president also said 
that cleaning the new electronic filter is 
a simple, quick, cold water rinsing job. 
After a brief draining period, the filter 
can be put back into the air conditioner 
where it is self-drying. 


Planer-Type Saw Blade 


DeLuxe Saw and Tool Co., High Point, 
N. C.—A line of new planer-type carbide- 
tipped circular saw blades designed to 
perform a wider variety of cuts than is 
possible with conventional designs of car- 
bide-tipped blades has been introduced 
by DeLuxe Saw and Tool Company of 
High Point, N. C., a subsidiary of Rock- 
well Manufacturing Company. 

Chief advantage of the new blades, the 
manufacturer claims, is their ability to 
perform both ripping and cross-cutting 
operations with equal ease and good fin- 
ish on hand feed operations—something 
which carbide-tipped blades have not pre- 
viously been designed to do. 

Like most carbide-tipped blades, these 
offer from 25 to 100 times longer life than 
regular blades, thus greatly reducing ma- 
chine downtime. They also can be used 


Carbide-tipped Circular Saw 


to cut many types of materials such as 
plywood, plastics, micarta, masonite and 
laminated products. 

Mass-produced in order to make pos- 
sible a modest price to the user, the new 
blades incorporate special design features 
to eliminate any possibility of binding of 
material in the cut. 
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New Power Turntable 


The Rapids-Standard Company, Inc., 
Dept. TT 342, Rapistan Bldg., Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich._-A new Rapistan power turn- 
table that transfers cartons at 90 or 180- 
degree angles between two parallel or 
right-angle conveyor lines is now being 
manufactured by The Rapids-Standard 
Company, Inc., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
The new unit, which takes up only four 
feet of floor space, has a rotating carrier 
disc that floats packages around inter- 
sections where gravity or power conveyor 
curves cannot operate. 

The new Rapistan TT turntable is a 
“packaged” production model with cus- 
tomer advantages of fast delivery and 
moderate cost. It handles cartons as large 
as 22 by 18 inches, 24 by 14 inches, or 20 
by 20 inches, as well as packages too 
small to transfer successfully on some 
types of power curves. 

The rotating steel turntable is 48 
inches in diameter and 3/16-inch thick, 














Packaged Power Turntable 


supported underneath by four rubber 
wheels. The turntable is friction-driven 
by a rubber-faced wheel that contacts 
the inner side of a steel reinforcing ring 
welded to the underside of the disc. Pow- 
er is supplied by a %%-horsepower motor 
through a jackshaft to rotate the disc 
approximately 175 feet per minute, 

Packages feeding to and from the turn- 
table are kept aligned by wheel feeder 
sections which steer materials into de- 
sired position. This pair of feeders can 
be placed at any two corners of the frame 
for 90 or 180 degree operation. Drive as- 
sembly is mounted under the table for 
safety and clean appearance. Turntable 
rotates in either direction for two-way 
operation. 


Corrugated Display Stand 


Angus Mills, Inc., ef Lansdown, Pa., 
packs its all-purpose cleaning cloths in 
a novel printed corrugated display stand 
designed and made by Fibre Board Con- 
tainer Corp. of Richmond, Va., a subsid- 
iary of Robert Gair Company, Inc., New 
York, manufacturers of corrugated con- 
tainers, paperboard and folding cartons. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Titled “House Cleaning Center,” this 
one-piece pop-in floor display stand has a 
large bin to hold Angus cloths. Space is 
also provided for related cleaning items. 
This gives it ready acceptance by the 
merchant and encourages him to display 
the Angus line of all-purpose cleaning 
cloths. A shelf is provided for cleaning 
compounds, and a rack in the rear holds 
brooms or mops. 

Printed in glossy red and black in an 
eye-catching pluid, design includes com- 
pany’s slogan, “Grime Doesn't Pay.” 

Mr. R. E. Forrest, president of Angus 
Mills, Inc., says the firm has high hopes 
of the success of this attractive display 
stand in selling its line of cleaning cloths. 


New Electric Steam Generator 


Dryomatice Corporation, P. O. Box 334, 
Alexandria, Va.--A compact, new electric 
steam yenerator, capable of building 100 
pounds of live steam pressure at 320 de- 
grees F. in five minutes and featuring 
only two moving parts, is now being dis- 
tributed nationally by Dryomatic Corpo- 
ration of Alexandria, Va. 

The versatile “Electro-Steam Genera- 
tor” provides a safe and convenient 
source of steam for retail clothing stores, 
hotel valet shops, commercial laundries 
and dry cleaning plants, laboratories, and 
health clubs. It is ideally suited for use 
as a steam cleaner in garages, service sta- 
tions and in the building maintenance 
and construction industries. It features 
fully automatic safety controls and bears 
complete Underwriter’s Laboratories and 
A.S.M.E. approval. 

The Electro-Steam generator eliminates 
the need of flue, fuel tank and fuel line. 
Installation requires only a 220-volt outlet 

















Electric Steam Generator 


and water connection. Simple valve ad- 
justment delivers live steam, hot water, 
steam and detergent solution or cold- 
water rinse, as needed. Nearly 100 per 
cent of heat input is achieved with three 
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completely immersed heating units—a 
substantial improvement in efficiency 
compared with most conventional oil- 
fired heating units, 

The compact unit, which is enclosed by 
an all-steel cabinet, weighs only 275 
pounds and measures 34 inches long x 
1544 inches wide x 36 inches high. It has a 
% inch outlet for steam and %-inch con- 
nection for water. Accessories available 
for steam cleaning include detergent 
tank, steam and detergent hoses, and 
steam nozzle gun with insulated handle. 
Installation of the 2% h.p., 3% h.p., and 5 
h.p. unit can be either portable or perma- 
nent, 


Tote Pan Caddy 


Allied Mfg. and Sales Co., 3101 W. 
Grand Ave., Chicago 22, Ill.—The “tote” 
has been taken out of handling tote pans 











Grand Shop Caddy 


by a hydraulic lifting hand truck made 
especially for this service. Called the 
Grand Shop Caddy, the versatile truck 
can pick up loaded pans weighing as much 
as 500 pounds, move them to any. part 
of a plant and hold them at a convenient 
height (maximum lifts of 36” orf") for 
feeding machines, unloading, stocking or 
storing on a shelf. (see cut). A four speed 
hand-operated hydraulic pump enables 
the operator to select the speed and pow- 
er he needs to raise loads. Heavy loaded 
pans can be raised with minimum effort 
while lighter loads can be lifted quickly 
with just a few strokes of the pump lever. 
Units are available through industrial 
distributors. 


Smallest Air Drill 


Aro Equipment Corporation, Bryan, 
Ohio—A new portable air drill—designed 
to be the world’s smallest and lightest 
weight tool for 3/16” heavy duty and 
%” light duty drilling—is announced by 
the Aro Equipment Corporation. 


This new Aro Drill, Model 7512, weighs 
less than 144 pounds, develops nearly a 
quarter horsepower, and is found to con- 
sume 38 per cent less air than most 
standard %” drills. This feature of the 
new Aro drill enables user to operate 35 
per cent more drills without increasing 
air capacity. In addition, its small size 
(only 5%” long, 4%” high, and spindle 
offset 41/64”) enables operator to use the 
new air drill with minimum effort in as- 
sembly lines or close-quarter work. 

In gruelling field tests, according to the 
manufacturer, the tool has won acclaim 
for balance, speed, efficiency and stall- 
proof power in continuous service. 

Company officials point out that high- 
precision construction and workmanship 
make possible the many unique and rev- 
olutionary features of this new drill. For 
example—all moving parts are fully sup- 
ported on ball bearings. Planet gears are 
mounted on self-contained Torrington 
Needle Bearings (no bushings), for max- 
imum life. Spindle mounted front and 
back with large ball bearings means 
minimum runout, no side play at end 
plate. Built-in automatic oiler with oilite 
casting for metering oi. Pistol grip han- 
dle is special heat treated aluminum, 
heavy enough to take the hardest of 
knocks, but light enough to reduce oper- 
ator fatigue to minimum. 


Miniature AC-DC Inverter 


The Bristol Company, Waterbury, Conn. 

The development of a small non-reso- 
nant reed-type inverter capable of oper- 
ation over wide frequency and ambient 
temperature ranges has been announced 
by The Bristol Company. Known as the 
Bristo) Miniature Syncroverter Switch, 
this inverter is capable of converting low- 
power d-c signals to alternating voltages. 

The Miniature Syncroverter Switch is 
designed for precision requirements on 
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Miniature Syncroverter Switch 


aircraft and missile applications and for 
gun directors, electronic computers, null 
detectors, and many other devices. Her- 
metically sealed, it is shock and vibration 
resistant and will fit into a seven-pin min- 
iature tube socket and shield. 
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Long Distance calls now cost you less 


Recent reduction in federal excise tax means a substantial saving 


for you on every Long Distance call 


The reduction in the excise tax from 25% to b LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


10°,, voted by Congress, is good news for Long Some typical examples: 


Philadelphia to New York . 50¢ 
Indianapolis to Cincinnati. 55¢ 

Basic rates remain the same. What you save is & Cleveland to Chicago. . . $1.00 
the difference between the old and the new tax. St. Louis to Baltimore . . . . $1.50 


Every bit of the tax reduction goes to our custom- © San Francisco to Washington . $2.50 
ers. The telephone company does not keep any . 


Distance users. It means that every Long Distance 
call — to anywhere in the country — now costs you 
less than it did before April 1. 


These are daytime Station-to-Station rates for 
the first three minutes. They do not include 
Now you can use Long Distance in your busi- » the new, lower federal excise tax of 10%. 


part of it. 


ness even more profitably than before. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM oN 
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Medical Center Towers Houston, Texas 
















































































This sleek 17-story medical office building with an interior laid out by doctors them- 

selves, is expected to be one of the most modern structures of its kind when com- 

pleted next year at an estimated cost of $4,000,000. Providing space for 175 doctors, 

the sheer wall tower will rise from an extended lower portion that will accomodate 

retail shops and a four story garage capable of parking 600 cars. Skidmore, Owings 

and Merrill of New York, Chicago, and San Francisco are consulting architects with 
the Texas firm, Golemon & Rolfe. Both are award winning firms. 





Murray Co., Atlanta Plant 
Expands Production 10 Times 


The ventilating Fan Division of The 
Murray Company of Texas, Inc., has just 
completed one of the most extensive ex- 
pansion and modernization programs in 
the entire industry. 

All Murray ventilating fans, attic and 
window, are manufactured in the Atlanta, 
Georgia, plant of the Murray Company. 
Production facilities at the plant have 
been expanded to allow a capacity of 
more than ten times the previous output. 

The re-equipping and modernization 
progress at Murray’s Atlanta plant makes 
this one of the most modern and best 
equipped fan manufacturing plants in 
the country. 

The very latest in machine tool design 
and plant efficiency—-engineering have 
been incorporated into this new expanded 
unit-—-new conveyor and assembly line 
system, the very latest and most costly 
baking ovens, annodizing equipment, one 
of the largest--bed automatic presses 
made, new electrically operated spot and 
extended welders-——all providing the most 
exact specification production and most 
efficient service available for Murray's 
customers, 

This expansion and modernization pro- 
gram is the result of increased consumer 
and trade demand and expanded sales 
activity for Murray window and attic 
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fans. The Murray Company of Texas is 
looking forward to their biggest fan year 
in 1954, 


Louisiana's First Tunnel 
Being Built Under Algiers Canal 


The vital new Algiers cut-off canal is 
scheduled to be opened to water traffic 
in the New Orleans area within about a 
year and a half and, oddly enough, a pair 
of heavy steel walls cutting directly 
across the path of the waterway will 
make it possible, 

The great walls are sheet steel piling 
almost 2% million pounds of it—from the 
mills of U.S. Steel at Pittsburgh, and pro- 
vided through the New Orleans district 
sales office of the company’s Tennessee 
Coal & Iron Division, They are over 1000 
feet long, some 50 feet apart and in places 
50 feet high. Between them busy work- 
men of R. P. Farnsworth & Co. Inc., the 
general contractor, are scooping out a 
channel, too, but not for water traffic. 

It’s for Louisiana’s first highway tunnel. 

The scene is the site of the new Belle 
Chesse highway tunnel in Plaquemines 
Parish which will carry motorists on 
State Highway 31—principal highway 
link between New Orleans and the Low- 
er Mississippi and delta--under the key 
new cut-off canal. 

Because it would seriously hamper work 


on the tunnel, present plans are to hold 


up cutting the river into the new chan- 
nel until the $2,337,000 tube is completed, 
probably before the end of next year. 


The steel piling which was employed by 


construction engineers to solve a serious 
excavation problem enabled the planning 
of this part of the program. 


Daniel Construction Receives 
Advertising Award of Merit 


The Daniel Construction Company of 
Greenville, S. C., and Birmingham, Ala., 
one of the South’s largest construction 
firms, has received an award of merit 
for its advertising and honorable men- 
tion for its publicity campaign in the 
1954 Creative Awards Competition of the 
National Association of Advertising Net- 
works. 

Presentation of the awards was made 
to Roland Ullman, Jr., president of the 
Roland G. E. Ullman Organization, Phil- 
adelphia, The Ullman Organization pre- 
pares advertising and publicity for the 
Daniel Company. 

A certificate of award was presented 
for Daniel's service advertising in non- 
merchandising business publications, in- 
cluding The Blue Book of Southern 
Progress, Wall Street Journal, Fortune, 
Manufacturers’ Record, and America’s 
Textile Reporter. 

Honorable mention was made for the 
company’s campaign of unsolicited, un- 
paid announcements and press releases 
published in newspapers, national busi- 
ness magazines and trade publications, 
during 1954. 

These are the seventh and eighth ma- 
jor national awards Daniel has won in 
the last three years, for its advertising 
and publicity. Last year, the Advertis- 
ing Federation of America presented the 
construction firm with a certificate for 
the most outstanding campaign of adver- 
tising in the South. This award was for 
its series of advertisements in Fortune, 
some printed in metallic gold, varying in 
length from one to four pages, featuring 
the Southern states. 

The Ullman Organization has prepared 
advertising for the Daniel Construction 
Company for the last 11 years. 


Calvert, Kentucky, Will Have 
$6,000,000 Chemical Plant 


General Aniline & Film Company will 
construct a $6 million chemical plant near 
Calvert City and will use hydrogen gas 
piped from Pennsylvania Salt Manufac- 
turing Company and acetylene gas piped 
from the National Carbide Co. 

This is the second plant site sold by 
National Carbide to a processor utilizing 
their end-product—acetylene gas. Acety- 
lene is the building block of the plastics 
industry, for carbon is the one essential 
element in all plastics. Thirteen sites yet 
remain to be sold by National Carbide 
but have no fear that this will not be 
done. 


A. of C. officials entertained Ray Swint, 
personnel director, and Dr. Hans Beller, 
both of Linden, N. J., when they were in 
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Paducah recently. Dr. Beller, a German 
scientist of repute, was formerly con- 
nected with the I. G, Farben industries 
and has done considerable research in 
high pressure acetylene derivatives. Dr. 
Beller will be in charge of the Calvert 
plant and will make his residence in the 
area, 

The Lummus Company of New York 
City has the contract for constructing 
this plant. 

If everything goes as planned, General 
Aniline may spend as much as $50 million 
here because their product will go into 
the manufacture of synthetic fibers used 
in the textile industry. 


Two Firms Join to Produce 
Ammonia at Birmingham 


The Alabama By-Products Corporation, 
of Birmingham, Alabama, and Hercules 
Powder Company announced that they 
were engaged in working out plans for 
a joint undertaking for the production 
of anhydrous ammonia in a new plant to 
be located in the vicinity of Birmingham. 

Capacity of the plant will be 45,000 tons 
annually. 

The new plant will be the first commer- 
cial producer of ammonia east of Mem- 
phis, Vicksburg, and New Orleans on the 
Mississippi and south of Virginia. Agri- 
cultural and industrial consumers in this 
area are expected to benefit from the new 
plant through lower transportation costs 
and increased source of supply. 

To be located in the Birmingham area 
near the Alabama By-Products Corpora- 
tion’s Tarrant Works, construction on the 
new plant is expected to begin within a 
few weeks’ time, with completion sched- 
uled for 1955. 

The largest use for anhydrous ammonia 
is in agriculture, where ammonia is ap- 
plied directly to the soil as nitrogen fer- 
tilizer or is used in preparing solid mixed 
fertilizers. 

Explosives manufacturers and _ steel 
mills in the Birmingham area, as well as 
producers of synthetic fibers, many of 
which are located in the South, are also 
large consumers of ammonia, 


$500,000 Furniture Plant 
Completed at Okolona, Miss. 


Construction of a new half-million-dol- 
lar plant to house the Stratford Furni- 
ture Company at Okolona has been com- 
pleted and operations have begun, ac- 
cording to Plant Manager B. A. Giles. 

The plant, built by J. E. Staub and Com- 
pany of Fulton, is located on a 12-acre 
site in the southeastern part of the city. 

The company, a division of Futorian 
Manufacturing Company of Chicago, has 
been in operation since 1952 in an inade- 
quate building. 

The new Aberdeen plant is expected to 
produce about 6,000 Stratolounger chairs 
daily. 

Employment has been increased from 
125 to between 250 and 300 persons. The 
company will provide the city with a pay- 
roll of upwards of a half million dollars 
per vear. 
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In Every Phase of precision metalworking, Brown & Sharpe 
Machine Tools are setting new “highs” in productivity .. . 
maintaining them with sustained high accuracy on job after 
job. Every day, these versatile Milling, Grinding, and Screw 
Machines are solving production problems on both short and 
long runs... on “regular” and “specialized” parts. And the 
wide selection of standard models makes this high output and 
flexibility available to toolrooms and job shops as well as pro- 
duction lines, 


Moreover, to keep quality control methods in step with these 
top producers, there’s a complete line of Brown & Sharpe pre- 
cision tools and gages ... designed to reduce measuring time to 
a minimum at every stage of manufacture. 

For the solution of production or accuracy problems in your 
plant, investigate these Brown & Sharpe Products. Write to 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence 1, R. I., U.S.A. 
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Brown & Sharpe 


Milling Machines * Grinding Machines * Screw Machines * Cutters 
Machine Too! Accessories * Machinists’ Tools * Johansson Gage Blocks 
Electronic Measuring Equipment * Pumps 





Moving Rubber Sidewalk 
At Goodrich, Okla., Plant 


Large truck tires on their way to and 
from the vulcanizing presses at the B. F. 
Goodrich Miami, Okla., tire manufactur- 
ing plant, now make the trip on their 
own unique moving rubber sidewalk. 

Conveyor belts installed flush with the 
ground floor level haul “green” tires to 
the vulcanizing press and carry away vul- 
canized tires to the final inspection point. 
This installation is the first of its type 
in any BFG tire manufacturing plant, ac- 
cording to J. E. Gulick, vice president 
in charge of manufacturing for the B. F. 
Goodrich Tire & Equipment Division. 

The conveyor belt installation is part 
of the major expansion recently com- 
pleted at the Miami plant. The over-all 
installation includes four conveyor belts, 
each 48 inches wide, which are located in 
front of parallel lines of presses. These 
four belts empty their vulcanized tires 
onto a fifth belt which carries the tires 
to an inspection point where the vents 
on the exterior of the tires are trimmed. 
Over-all length of the belt installation is 
1,148 feet. 


Roof-Top, Drive-On Bank 
Opens Soon in St. Louis 


Roof-top banking—the first of its kind 
will soon be a reality in St. Louis, Mo. 

A building designed for drive-on bank- 
ing, one of the world’s most unusual bank- 
ing structures, is now being built for the 
State Bank & Trust Co. of Wellston, Phil- 
ip C. Kopitsky, the bank's board chair- 
man, announced recently. 

A major innovation will be the roof-top 
use of two bullet-proof “Snorkels.” Built 
by the Mosler Safe Company, the “Snor- 
kels” will make it possible for patrons 


to drive onto the roof and transact their 
business in seconds without leaving their 
cars. 

The teller in each “Snorkel” will be sta- 
tioned below the roof on the first floor 
of the bank. A system of two-way speak- 
ers and periscope-type mirrors will en- 
able the teller and customer to see and 
speak to each other. A small tray-like ele- 
vator will convey deposit and withdrawal 
transactions from the motorist down to 
the teller and then up again. 

An ultra-modern banking device, the 
“Snorkel” is about the size of a king-size 
TV console and was designed by Mosler 
for fast curb-side banking in heavily con- 
gested areas, Architect Bernard Bloom of 
St. Louis, who designed the unusual 
building, convinced the bank’s board of 
directors that the “Snorkel” would be 
ideal for roof-top banking. 

Construction is being done by the Geo. 
L. Cousins Contracting Co., under 
Bloom's supervision. Estimated cost is 
$600,000 with completion slated for Sep- 
tember, 1954. 


Chamber of Commerce Proposes 
Plan to Reduce Stream Pollution 


A proposal to reduce stream pollution 
by providing tax incentives for industrial 
firms to install anti-pollution equipment 
has been sent to Congress by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 

In a letier to Chairman Millikin of the 
Senate Finance Committee, the Chamber 
recommends amendment of the tax re- 
form bill (H.R. 8300) to permit firms to 
write off the cost of such equipment over 
a five-year period for tax purposes. Pres- 
ent law requires that tax deductions for 
depreciation be made over the normal 
lifetime of the equipment. 

An increasing number of states and lo- 
calities are requiring industrial firms to 

















Drive-on banking will make its debut this summer when construction of this ultra- 
modern $600,000 building in St. Louis, Missouri is completed. 


install special equipment to prevent 
stream pollution by industrial wastes. Al- 
though the equipment is nonproductive, 
and thus in a sense is an enforced pen- 
alty, it is not recognized as such for in- 
come tax purposes, the Chamber pointed 
out. 

The five-year write-off, the Chamber 
said, would encourage industry to install 
anti-pollution equipment with many re- 
sulting benefits to public health and wel- 
fare. 


Wilson, N. C., Men 
Back New Firm 


Thirty-five Wilson business men have 
put up $20,060 in cash in what one of them 
Says ne frankly terms a “safe gamble” 
in the development of a new type of in- 
dustry for this community. 

The new concern, which was recently 
incorporated with an authorized capital 
of $100,000, is known as Shur-Strike 
Lures, Inc., and around June 1 will start 
operations in a new building being 
erected at Wilson, N. C. 

O. T. Kirkman, treasurer of the new 
concern, said he thinks so much of the 
“potential possibilities” of the company 
of which he is a part that he is erecting 
the building in which various types of 
lures designed to lure fresh water fish 
to their utter and complete destruction 
that he is underwriting the cost of the 
structure. The building, which is being 
constructed with cinder blocks, will have 
about 1,800 square feet of floor space and 
will be air-conditioned. It can be easily 
enlarged if necessary. 

The Wilson group, according to W. D. 
Adams, Jr., secretary of the new firm and 
president of the Wilson Industrial Foun- 
dation, “just simply became intrigued” 
with the fishing lure possibilities after 
taking a long look at the lures being 
turned out in nearby Lucama by Mr. and 
Mrs. C. P. Jones. 

Having admitted weaknesses for fish- 
ing, Mr. and Mrs. Jones started making 
fancy fishing lures several months ago 
at their home. They later constructed 
a small building in the backyard of their 
home and at the present time employ 
four workers in addition to themselves 
and their son, Tommy. 

Business has been good for the Jones 
family at Lucama and so they decided to 
expand. They considered Wilson and 
Raleigh as possible locations and decided 
to locate here after a visit with officials 
of the Wilson Industrial Foundation. On 
that visit, according to Adams, Jones 
sought to borrow $20,000 from the foun- 
dation. 

They decided to sell stock, organize and 
incorporate the company, and share in 
any profits that might be made. So it was, 
then, according to Adams, that “in less 
than 36 hours we sold $20,000 in stock for 
cold cash and could have sold more.” The 
35 stockholders own 2,000 of the 3,500 
shares of stock. The stockholders gave 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones 1,500 shares and will 
employ them as operators of the new 
industry. 

Adams said if plans mature the new 
company ultimately expects to provide 
jobs for about 40 people. 
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Preparation Plant, Maxine Mine 


Coal Mining—modern style 


Alabama By-Products Corporation is building a modern preparation plant 
at its new, highly mechanized Maxine coal mine. Coal from this mine goes 
largely to steam plants of the Southern Company group. 


To build this plant ABC called on O’Neal to fabricate the 
steel. ABC has been buying steel from O’Neal since the 
corporation was formed. 


O‘NEAL STEEL WORKS 
Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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Reynolds New Merchant Mill 
To Produce 36 Million Pounds 


A new merchant mill which has ca- 
pacity to produce 36 million pounds of 
aluminum merchant wire, rod and bar 
preducts annually has been completed at 
Sheffield, Ala., at a cost of approximately 
one and three-quarter million dollars, it 
is announced by J. Louis Reynolds, Reyn- 
olds Metals Company’s vice president in 


Billets are reduced in cross section and 
lengthened in this 38-high breakdown 
mill. 


charge of manufacturing. The facility is 
now in production and will be operated 


by Reynolds Ailoys Company, a subsidi- 
ary of Reynolds Metals Company. It in- 
cludes 130,000 square feet of floor space. 

A new mill building was erected con- 
sisting of one 80-foot and one 60-foot 
bay, both 880 feet long. The high bay type 
of construction is employed to facilitate 
adequate crane service for all operations. 
The equipment layout is such that the 
wire or rod products foilow a straight 
line flow from rolling to inspection and 
shipping of the final product out the 
far end of the mill. Reynolds’ own corru- 
gated aluminum sheet used for all roof- 
ing and siding provides a clean modern 
appearance to the building. This new 
mill is completely power ventilated to 
provide a maximum of air circulation for 
the comfort of the employees. 

The installation of additional drawing 
equipment more than triples the capacity 
of the Listerhill plant to produce cold 
finished merchant products, while the 
new heat-treating furnace doubles the ca- 
pacity to produce heat treated products. 
The net result was to approximately dou- 
ble Reynolds capacity to produce mer- 
chant type products. And by relieving 
congestion in the structural mill, its ca- 
pacity to produce large rod and struc- 
tural shapes was also doubled. 

In the new merchant mill, rod prod- 
ucts will be produced up to 2 inches in 
diameter, while wire can be furnished 
down to approximately .092-inch in di- 
ameter in either coiled or in straightened 
lengths. A complete line of rectangles, 
squares, hexagons, angles, and flattened 
wire can also be produced in much great- 
er quantities than ever before. 
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HYMAN VIENER & SONS 


P. O. Box 573 
Richmond, Virginia 





ALUMINUM ALLOYS e BABBITT METALS e BRASS INGOTS 
PIG and CAULKING LEAD e LEAD ALLOYS e SOLDER METALS 
TYPE METALS e TIN AND TIN ALLOYS e SLAB ZINC 


Specification Non-Ferrous Metals and Alloys 
“YOUR DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY — VIENER METALS" 








Calhoun Hatchery Builds 
In Tyler, Texas 


Construction has been started on the 
Calhoun Hatchery, Tyler’s newest indus- 
try, which will produce two and a half 
miliion chicks annually, Wayne Whitting- 
ton, Chamber of Commerce president, 
has announced, 

Selection of Tyler as the site of their 
new Southwestern hatchery came after 
several weeks of negotiation with the 
Calhoun Poultry Farm and Hatchery of 
Montrose, Mo., parent organization. 

The $40,000 in equipment for the build- 
ing, now being constructed, will include 
incubator capacity for 200,000 eggs, a re- 
frigerated holding room for hatching 
eggs, water cooling equipment, box mak- 
ing machines and other production equip- 
ment. 

Production of the Tyler hatchery will 
be distributed in the sales territory cov- 
ering Texas, Louisiana, Southern Okla- 
homa and Southern Arkansas. 

General manager of the hatchery will 
be Charles D. Calhoun who will also be 
sales manager. Hatchery manager will be 
Cecil Williams of Poteau, Okla. 


The hatchery will employ in Tyler an 
initial employee staff of 12 persons which 
will be expanded as production warrants. 

The hatchery sells wholesale to big 
broiler growers and retailers, and spe- 
cializes in breeds of rapid-growing chicks. 


Port Arthur Site Chosen 
For Koppers Plastic Plant 


Selection of Port Arthur, Texas, as the 
site for the new plant of Koppers Com- 
pany, Inc., to produce polyethylene plas- 
tic was announced recently by George M. 
Walker, Vice President and General Man- 
ager of the Company’s Chemical Divi- 
sion. 

Plans for this major expansion of Kop- 
pers Chemical Division into another plas- 
tic field were announced two months ago 
before the plant site had been definitely 
ascertained. 

At Port Arthur, Koppers will purchase 
ethylene gas from new ethylene facil- 
ities being constructed at the nearby re- 
finery of Gulf Oil Corporation. 
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Anheuser-Busch to Build 
$25 Million New Orleans Plant 


Plans for a $25 million brewery in New 
Orleans were officially announced at In- 
ternational House by August A. Busch, 
Jr., president of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
which will construct the million-barrel- 
a-year plant. 

Busch told city and state officials and 
civic leaders gathered at the meeting that 
the brewery, when constructed, will offer 
employment to from 600 to 800 persons 
and have an annual payroll of at least 
$3 million. The plant will use approxi- 
mately 10,000 tons of rice annually, most 
of it obtained from Louisiana fields. It 
will also bring about increased use of the 
Port of New Orleans in the company’s 
export business, 

Additionally, Busch said, the $25 mil- 
lion plant will be so constructed as to 
allow the company to double its size and 
million-barrel capacity. 

When the market justifies doubling the 
size of the plant, Busch told business lead- 
ers at International House, it will conse- 
quently mean the use of twice as much 
Louisiana rice, a much larger labor force 
and payroll. 

The brewery site is a 140-acre tract just 
west of the Mississippi River bridge ap- 
proach on the river side of Jefferson high- 
way. Engineers are now in the process of 
drawing up plans and specifications. 

Busch said he hoped that builders 
would break ground early in 1955. When 
the 14-month construction job is finished 
the plant will include a brew house as 
tall as a seven-story building, a grain 
elevator, steck house, fermenting cellar, 
bottle shop and various warehouses, and 
auxiliary facilities. 

The brewery will have its own water 
purification plant large enough to serve 
a city of 42,000. This waterworks will be 
“the last word” in water purifications, 
Busch said, with the water to be piped 
down from a location far enough up- 
stream to eliminate any eventual danger 
of salt intrusion. 

Busch said that most of the employees 
for the brewery will be drawn from the 
local iabor pool. 


Jefferson Chemical Expands 
Port Neches Facility 


Jefferson Chemical Company, Inc., an- 
nounces a 50 per cent expansion of its 
ethanolamines production facilities at 
Port Neches, Texas. It is expected that 
much of the increased production will go 
into the manufacture of morpholine, a 
versatile chemical intermediate recently 
added to Jefferson’s regular product list. 


Integral with the expanded facilities is 
greatly improved manufacturing flexibil- 
ity for the entire unit, allowing the pro- 
duction of varying ratios of mono-, di- 
and triethanolamine to satisfy the chang- 
ing requirements for captive use or im- 
mediate sale as products. The facilities 
will also make possible significant im- 
provements in product specifications. 
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When considering Industrial Cranes 


in Capacities up to 15 Tons ... Be 
Sure You Have the Facts About... 


MASTER 


Top QUALITY. -- Low Cosr! 


No other overhead cranes of 
comparable quality are more 
conservatively priced or more 
dependable in operation. This 
explains why the Cranemaster 

is used in so many plants to 
STREAMLINE PRODUCTION and 
PARE DOWN COSTS...also why 
so many firms specify Abell-Howe 
Cranes again and again. Some 
are using 5, 10, even 20 and more 
of these service-proven units— 
because they have found them 
economical to buy . . . to operate 
«to maintain. 


We invite you to make a check and com- 
parison of our specifications and quota- 
tion to find just how much your crane 
dollar actually can buy at... 


Ask for @ copy 
of our NEW 
Cranemaster 

Catalog No. €134 


53 West Jackson Bivd. 
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Atlanta Construction Firm 
Helps Build North African Base 


Construction of the U.S. Air Force Base 
at Wheelus Field, Tripoli, Libya, North 
Africa, the cost of which is estimated at 
$60,000,000, is a joint venture of the Crow 
Construction Company and J. Rich 
Steers, Inc., of New York, and the Shep- 
herd Construction Company, Inc., of At- 
lanta, Ga. The office of the associated 
contractors is at 176 Broadway, New York. 

The project is now more than 85 per 
cent completed, The parts finished are 
put in operation as fast as completed. 
The job is scheduled for completion early 
next year. The base has been active since 
the forties and its enlargement and im- 
provement has been underway since 
1951. 

Mr. William L. Crow, President of the 
New York firm, stated before leaving New 
York that approximately 3,000 workmen 
are on the job, besides the employees of 
the sub-contractors, All of the American 
contractors took complements of their 
own skilled and experienced men with 
them, recruited others from Northern Af- 
rica, Southern Europe and the Near East, 
and trained many on the jo». A high per- 
centage of the workers are natives who 
were given intensive on-the-job training 
at the project, which speeded the project 
and will leave behind skilled craftsmen 
to aid in the development of Libya. 

Mr. Crow said that the natives “caught- 
on” to American construction methods 
and equipment with surprising rapidity 


and became excellent employees. Practi- 
cally all of the local workmen are Mos- 
lems, usually referred to as Arabs, re- 
gardless of their country of origin. They 
include the original Arabs, Berbers, 
Egyptians and Italians; also Sudanese, 
colored, who were originally slaves of 
the Arabs and Romans and became Mos- 
lems. 

Most of the equipment was brought to 
Tripoli from the United States and some 
from Europe. Between March 14, 1951 
and February 26 of this year, 96 vessels 
leaving U. S. ports carried a total of 
78,882 tons of supplies and materials to 
the job site. A great deal of the machin- 
ery is paving and grading equipment. 

The city of Tripoli is rather modern. 
It is located on an oasis and the climate 
is ebout like that of the state of Georgia 
in the U. S., but with a rainy season in 
the late fall and early winter. The tem- 
perature in winter is around forty de- 
grees, There is no rain from April to No- 
vember and the hot winds blow not only 
sand but insects. 

The climate and temperature at the 
quarries is a different story. There tem- 
perature reaches one hundred twenty de- 
grees in summer, among the highest re- 
corded temperatures on the globe. 

The base includes two 11,000-foot run- 
ways with a 1,000 cut over-run at each 
end, There are more than 100 acres of 
paved parting apron. The planes are serv- 
iced in nose hangars, into which they 
tax! up to the wings and mechanics work 
on them under shelter. The installation 
includes vast petroleum, oil and lubri- 


cant storage. The storage tanks are un- 
derground. There are refueling platforms 
for the planes. As work on the base prop- 
er developed recent construction included 
a chapel, school and hospital. There are 
thirty barracks accommodating two hun- 
dred men each, 


Southern Lead Burning Expands 
Twice in First Ten Years 


Southern Lead Burning Company, At- 
lanta, Georgia, was established in 1945. , 
During the company’s approximately ten 
years in the field, they have been forced 
to move twice, to larger quarters in order 
to serve their customers. 

This company serves the entire South’ 
and Southwest, fabricating lead and lead 
lined chemical equipment for the chemi- 
cal and fertilizer, and by product coke 
plants, and electro plating plants, as well 
as constructing complete sulphuric acid 
manufacturing plants, mainly in connec- 
tion with fertilizer producers. 

The company has shop facilities, in At- 
lanta, for fabricating lead equipment and 
lining tanks that can be shipped by truck 
or rail. 

The company aiso serves tank fabri- 
cators in Birmingham, Chattanooga and 
Charlotte, who require tanks to be lead 
lined for their customers. 

Southern Lead Burning Company is 
jointly owned by William F. Kelly and 
Joseph J. Kelly, who have been active in 
the lead burning field for over 25 years. 








® Paved Streets 





COAST LINE'S 


Columbia Industrial District 


® Rail-Served, Graded Sites 
© Water, Power, Sewerage 


Centrally Located in 
Columbia, S. C. 


For Details communicate with 


©. C. Rose, Industrial Agent, Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, Wilmington, N. C. 
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Steel Executive Believes 
South Has Economic Edge 


A Pennsylvania steel executive says 
the South has an economic edge over the 
rest of the nation because its plants are 
new and because of its diversification and 
good industrial sites. 

Don Ande, general manager of Jones 


& Laughlin Steel Corporation’s ware- TAAOE mann 
house division, says new plants will prove 
a decisive advantage when business be- BARS AND SHAPES 
comes more strongly competitive because 

the newer plants are generally the most 
efficient ones. 

The Pittsburgh executive says the di- 
versification of agriculture and industry 
makes the South’s economy less vulnera- 
ble than the heavy industrial sites to 
companies looking for a place to build. 

River transportation, he says, gives 
Mississippi River ports a fourth advan- 
tage now that the Mississippi is coming 
back into its own as a source of trans- 
portation. 


Bauxite Chemical Plant 
Now Fifty Per Cent Complete 


The new Chemical Products Plant of 
Aluminum Company of America here in 
Bauxite is 50 per cent complete, with two 
of the four production units in operation. 

Carl R_ Stout, Manager of Bauxite 
Works, announced that operation of the 
second production unit of the plant began 
in May, coincident with the opening of 
National Chemical Progress Week, spon- 
sored by Manufacturing Chemists’ Asso- 
ciation, In his announcement, Mr. Stout 
said: “These new and enlarged facilities 


demonstrate our faith both in the dy- 
namic aspects of the chemicals market 
and in the wide horizons open to chemi- 
cals producers and users alike.” 


The great variety of shapes, sizes and grades of 


Southern Furniture Exposition 
$460,000 Addition Underway 


Construction has been started on the 
$460,000 addition to the Southern Furni- 
ture Exposition Building at High Point, value to Southern manufacturers and fabricators. 
North Carolina. This is the third expan- 
sion to the building in the past fourteen 
years. It is to be a ten-story addition com- your advantage than ever to do business with Atlantic 

ic y &E : « > 2 ¢ i > niPre 
cates Geman ce begins Steel—one of the nation’s completely independent 
in the basement. The structure will be steel producers. 
of steel-frame with concrete floors, 

When the Exposition Building was Call, write or wire for information and prices. 
first opened in 1921 its space totaled a 
little over 200,000 square feet. Four stories 
were added in 1940, greatly expanding its e PLAIN OR GALVANIZED 
space. With the completion of the new MAKERS OF 
$1,000,000 ten-story addition, begun in Oc- 5 
tober 1949, and completed in July 1950, 
additional display space of 124,000 square — 
feet was added. 

As a furniture market High Point is e 
unique in the scope of its concentration Atlantic AY ¢-7-) 1 Company 
on Southern furniture lines. 

The addition is being constructed by ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA » EMERSON 3441 
the H. L. Coble Construction Co. of 
Greensboro, N.C. 


DixistEEL Bars and Shapes has always been a plus 


Now, new flexible rolling schedules make it more to 
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LABOR? "GADSDEN’S GOT IT!” 


Native labor, intelligent, compatible and 
easy to train, they’re lovers of the land and 
the American way of life, they’re industrious 
and prudent, whether your demand is for 
skilled or unskilled labor, Textiles or Foun- 
dry, clerical, managerial or professional you'll 
find them here in abundance. Yes, Gadsden 
has the answer to your problem. 


“GADSDEN’S GOT IT!” 


What do you want for Power... COAL? 
Gadsden’s in the very heart of the South’s 
richest coal belt. WATER? In the water shed 
of the southern tip of the Appalachian Range, 
the Coosa River flows through the heart of 
Gadsden and furnishes an abundance of water 
for all purposes. GAS? Natural gas with an 
average BTU rating of 1,000 per cubic foot. 
ELECTRICITY? From the Coosa River the 
Alabama Power Company can furnish enough 
electricity to meet any of your needs. 


""GADSDEN’S GOT IT!” 


A natural cross roads between the prin- 
cipal cities of the South. Gadsden is served 
by four railroads and seventeen truck lines. 
From the Gadsden airport six operating 
flights daily connect the Valley of the Coosa 
with the capitals of the world. Modern high- 
ways from Gadsden lead to everywhere! You 
can find your answer to transportation, in 
. .. Gadsden! 


"“GADSDEN’S GOT IT!” 


What are your needs? Iron, steel, alum- 
inum, timber, coal, stone, manganese, shale, 
clay, cotton . . . just name it . . . Gadsden’s 
almost sure to have it. Today in Gadsden the 
articles manufactured run from vitreous china 
ware to ranges, from cast iron pipe to auto- 
mobile tires. Bring your needs to Gadsden, 
you'll find your answer here. 








COMMITTEE OF THIRTY-FIVE 
Gadsden, Alabama 


Gentlemen: Please tell me more about Gadsden. 
lam interested in the manufacture of 
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Frigidaire to Erect 
Office in Fort Worth 


Construction of a 61,000 square-foot dis- 
tribution center and office headquarters 
for Frigidaire Corporation, a subsidiary 
of General Motors Corporation, was un- 
der way in Fort Worth, Texas. 

The building is being constructed by 
the Rowan Realty Company of which A. 
H. Rowan is president at a cost of $475,- 
000. Frigidaire has taken a long-term 
lease on the property. 

Thomas S. Byrne, Inc., is general con- 
tractor and Preston M. Geren is archi- 
tect-engineer, 

H. L. McGurk, Frigidaire branch man- 
ager, said the brick and steel structure 
will be completed and ready for occu- 
pancy this fall. 

The building will include approximate- 
ly 25,000 square feet of air-conditioned 
office space and an auditorium seating 
250 persons, with arrangements for divid- 
ing the room for smaller meetings. The 
auditorium will have two stages, one of 
which will be equipped with a complete 
Frigidaire kitchen for home economics 
demonstrations. 

The remainder of the building will be 
devoted to warehousing. There will be 
facilities for unloading five carloads at a 
time and docks for seven trucks. A parts 
department will have a special entrance 
and its own truck dock. 


Tri-State Chemical to Start 
Production in Springdale, Mo. 


Tri-State Chemical Company expects to 
begin production in its new $150,000 
mixed fertilizer plant at Springdale in 
June. Frank Sizemore is manager of 28,- 
000-square foot plant which will employ 
35 men, sell product under “Gro-More” 
brand name. Company also has plant 
at Webb City, Mo. 


NEW PLANTS 


(Continued from page 16 


Co., Inc, let contract at $171,300 to Boyle 
Construction Co., Sumter, for addition’ to 
Darlington plant. The McPherson Co., Green- 
ville, Archt. 

FLORENCE—American Bakeries Co., At- 
lanta, let contract to Harllee-Quattlebaum 
Construction Co,, Florence, at $156,600 for 
addition to plant. Stevens & Wilkinson, 
Atlanta, Archts. 

ORANGEBURG—City of Orangeburg re 
ceived bid of $699,995 from Dixie Construction 
Co., and Robert E. Lee Co., Inc., for munici- 
pal natural gas system 

SUMTER—Pettibelle, Inc., let contract to 
Harllee-Quattlebaum Construction Co., Flor- 
ence, at $67,800 for plant addition. 

WALTERBORO—Board of Aldermen re- 
ceived bids for natural gas system. 


TENNESSEE 


MEMPHIS—-Argonaut Realty Division of 
General Motors Corp. received bids in De 
troit, Mich., for training center, Summer 
Ave. & Avon St., Memphis. Geo. L, Dahl, 
Dallas. Tex., Archt. 

MEMPHIS—City, Memphis Light, Gas & 
Water Division, received bids for five well 
houses. Furbinger & Ehrman, Archts. 

MEMPHIS—Richards Mfg. Co. let contract 
to Allen Brothers, for addition to plant, R. B. 
Spencer & Assocs., Archts. 

UNION CITY—American Metal Products 





Co, let contract to Forcum-James Lumber 
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Co., Dyersburg, for addition to plant, Brans- 
ford & Nichols, Memphis, Archt 


TEXAS 


ALDINE — Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co, let contract to Barber, Inc., Box 84, Hous- 
ton, for electrical and mechanical work. 

AMARILLO—Pinkney Packing Co., 2902 
E. Third St., let contract to Floyd Richards 
Construction Co., P. O. Box 532, Amarillo, 
for $58,463 packing plant addition, 

ANTHONY—Frio Frozen Food, Inc., Joe 
B. Worsham, president, 10 Ben Swain Drive, 
El Paso, plans new building. Roberts Engi- 
neering Co., 2321 Bassett Ave., El Paso, 
Archt.-Engr 

BAYTOWN—Pearl Beer Distributors, c/o 
Architect, received bid from John Armata, 
1813 Amelia St., for warehouse and office 
building, 910 N. Main St. Daniel Perkins, 
122% DeFee St., Archt. 

BEAUMONT—Beaumont Iron Works Co. 
merged into parent corporation, American 
Locomotive Co., Schenectady, N. Y. Presi- 
dent, Perry T. Egbert, said move indicates 
growing interest in Southwest. 


BROWNSVILLE—James Pace received bid 
from Adams Bros., Box 1886, for $44,866 
building. Cocke, Bowman & York, 1220 W. 
Harrison St., Archts. 

BRYAN—Halsell Motor Co., Bryan, re- 
ceived bid of $72,900 from Cheatham Broth- 
ers, Box 3218, Bryan, for automobile agency 
buildin Highway No. 6. Caudill, Rowlett, 
Seott eA Assoc., 425 S. Main St., Bryan, 
Archts. 

DALLAS — Cary-Schneider Investment Co. 
let contract to O’Rourke Construction Co., 
Box 5384, for $337,500  pereeg garage. Gill 
& Harrell, 1913 San Jacinto St., Dallas, 
Archts. 

DALLAS-——Pearl Beer Distributing Co., c/o 
Architect, received bid from Wm. C. Bram- 
lett, 6410 N. Haven St., Dallas, at $29,388 
for addition to warehouse. Geo. W. Edwards, 
1509-A Cochran St., Dallas, Archt. 

DALLAS—Texas and Pacific Railway Co., 
c/o R, J. Gammie, Chief Engineer, 1003 Texas 
& Pacific Bldg., received bids for warehouse 
and office building. Wyatt C. Hedrick, 904 
Fort Worth Ave., Dallas, Archt.-Engr. 

DALLAS—Transport Management Co., 1410 
Gragon St., received bids, in care of George 
L. Dahl, 2101 N. St. Paul St., Dallas, Archt., 
for office building at Hines Blvd., Throck- 
morton & Knight Sts. 

ECTOR COUNTY — Texas Gulf Producing 
Co. let contract to O. L. Olsen Co., Houston, 
at. $2,000,000, for natural gasoline plant in 
Headlee Field. 

FORT WORTH — Braswell Motor Freight 
Lin, Hodge St., plans $125,000 freight ter- 
minal. 

FORT WORTH — A. W. Rowan, 3500 W. 
Freeway, let contract to Thomas S. Byrne, 
Inc., Nationai Bldg., Fort Worth, atapprox. 
$250,000 for office and wareheuse. Preston N. 
Geren, 1607 National Bldg., Archt. 

FREEPORT—Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich., plans $3,000,000 plant to produce soda 
ash. Construction expected to start in No- 
vember. 

HOUSTON—Clorox Chemical Co., 850—42nd 
Ave., Oakland, Calif., let contract to Schnei- 
der Constr. Co., P. O. Box 13157, Houston, 
at $296,500, for manufacturing plant on Ar- 
mour Drive, East of Kress St., Houston. 
Lloyd & Morgan, 4605 Montrose Bivd., Hous- 
ton, Archts. 

HOUSTON—Converted Rice, Inc., c/o En- 
gineers, let contract to W. S. Bellows Con- 
struction Corp., Box 2132, Houston, at $217,- 
700, for elevator and head house building, 
5610 Clinton Drive. Lockwood & Andrews, 904 
Union National Bank Bldg., Houston, Con- 
sulting Engrs. 

HOUSTON—General Motors Corp., c/o Ar- 

onaut Realty Div., Detroit, Mich., plans 

400,000 training center, Wyatt C. Hec rick, 
T & P Passenger Bldg., Fort W orth, Archt.- 


Engr. 

HOUSTON — Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co., Indus. Lease Dept., 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York, to receive bids for warehouse 
building, 7700 block Washington Avenue. 

HOUSTON — Humble Oil & Refining Co., 
1020 Holcomb Blvd., Sales Engineering Dept., 
let contract to Major Construction Co., 721 
W. Drew St., for service station work, N. 
Main and Airline Drive. 

HOUSTON—Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Houston, plans new plant on Armour, near 
Lockwood Drive. 

HOUSTON—-U. S. Green Stamp Co., Hous- 
ton, let contract to Marshall Constr. Co., Ine., 
4009 Center St., at $106,990, for building on 
S.E. corner Ardmore & Holcomb Bivd. Irving 
R. Klein & Assocs., 1317 Austin St., Houston, 
Archts. 

HOUSTON—U. S. Mengel Plywoods, Inc., 
330 S. 66th St., let contract to Pence Con- 
struction Corp., 8801 Stella Link Road, for 
$32,500 warehouse addition 

LONGVIEW—Resistol Realty Co., Garland, 
Tex., let contract to Sachs & Stevens, 2415 
Butler St., Dallas, at approx. $1,000,000 for 
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manufacturing plant, Job No, 4541. Wyatt C. 
— 904 Ft. Worth Ave., Dallas, Archt.- 


En 


LU BBOCK—Frontier Wholesale 
contract to S. R. 


Duncan, 3507 Avenue Q, 


WICHITA FALLS—United Electric Co. re 
ceived bid of $199,289 from C. L. Murphy 
Construction Co., 501 Holliday St., for office 
and manufacturing building, Galveston St. 
Harris & Killebrew, 1710 Dayton St., Wichita 


Lubbock, for $74,000 warehouse building. De- Falls, Archts 


Witt & Maeker, 1203 College Ave., 
MINEOLA 


manutacturing and oflice build 


& Thompson, 1330 Industrial Bivd., 
Archts 


ODESSA—Texas Gulf Production Co. plans 


$2,000, 000 ooturel gas plant. 
PORT ART 

burgh, Pa., 

polyethylene peste 
‘AN ANTO 


Harwood St., Dallas, for motor 


Ave. 
SAN ANTONIO 


plant. Work No. 5315 
SAN ANTONIO 


phone cabie to Dodd Field 


SAN ANTONIO—L. R. Pletz plans service 
station at 38th St. and Culebra Ave. Marmon- 
Mok Rnswcienen, 320 South Texas 


Archt 
SAN" ANTONIO 
Co., Ine., 
Equipment Co., Ine., 
making it a branch plant of com 
SAN ANTONIO— Southwestern 


helps. Rt. 2, Box 


& Mayfield Aves 
UVA 


LDE The Texas Co. received bid from 
, Uvalde, for $15,314 service 


pee nang & Easley 
ta 

WACO — Sunbright Mfg. Co., 
Englander, 424 S. First St., Waco, 
bid from Waco Construction Co. 


Arcats, 
Deaton of Dallas, c/o Archi- 
tects, received bid of $54,949 from Buck 
Thompson, 314 E, Front St., Tyler, Tex., 


UR—Koppers Co., Inc., Pitts- 


j erect new plant producing 


10—Braswell Motor Freight 
Lines let contract to David Asch & Co., 


‘Office of Signal Section, 
Fort Sam Houston, received bids for tele- 


-South Texas Equipment 
of Houston, acquired ee 
3406 Roosevelt 


an 

‘a Tele- 
»yhone Co., Dallas, let contract to Judson H. 
208-L, San Antonio, 
office and storeroom addition at Walnut- 
Webster Telephone Exchange at Commercial burn, Ine 


for RICHMOND 


c/o Lester on 96 
received 
O. Box ville, S. C., Archts.-Engrs. 
4006, at $23,880, for warehouse. wo BS Bush 
& Witt, 503 Amicable Bidg., Waco, Archts.-  Pa., 


WICHITA FALLS—White Auto Stores let 
Jumbing contract to Chas. D. Hughes, 810 
3rook St., for warehouse and office building. 


for Estimated cost $1,000,000, 
ng Boatright 


VIRGINIA 


HOPEWELL— Allied Chemical & Dye Cor- 
poration to expand production of anhydrous 
ammonia, 

PETERSBURG— Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road Co., R, L. Groover, Chief Engineer, Wil- 
mington, N. C., received bids for Combina- 


2107 ~—s tion Station. 
freight 
terminal, Job No, 235, located on Pacific 


Jacob E, Decker & Sons 
let contract to J. M. Odom, Box 774, Austin, 
at approximately $1,000,000 for refrigerated 
warehouse, branch house and manufacturing ing platform and lot 


RICHMOND—Brown Distributing Co. re- 
ceived bids for warehouse and office building. 
H. Carl Messerschmidt, 1105 Mutual Blidg., 
Richmond, Archt, 

RICHMOND Benjamin T. Crump Co., Inc., 
1314 Ek. Franklin St., received bids for park- 


RICH MON D—- Fibre Board Comaingr Corp., 
subsidiary of Robert Gair Co., New York, an- 
nounces $400,000 expansion program, y AF 
Bourne, Jr., Vice-president 

RICHMOND Prentice Poultry Plant re- 
ceived bid of $78,054 from F. Scott Rice, 
Richmond, for plant on Hopkins Road at 
Holly Spring Ave. H. Carl Messerschmidt, 


Archt. 

RICHMOND—Reynolds Metals Co., Rich- 
mond, plans 16-story oflice building in sub- 
urban West end; also special quarters to 
house experimental laboratories. Richard S. 
Reynolds, Jr., president. 

Wilson Paper Co. received 
bids at office of Slaughter, Saville & Black- 
, Engrs., Richmond Federal Bldg., 
Richmond, for 2story factory building and 
office area, 

ROANOKE General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., plans multi-million-dollar plant 

-acre tract between Roanoke & Salem, in 
Roanoke County. J. E. Sirrine Co., Green- 


SALEM—Koppers Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, 
plans $1,000,000 wood preserving plant, 
2 miles west of Salem, on 93-acre tract. Wal- 


Engrs. , ‘ 
‘i . PORT ARTHUR—Gulf Oil Corpora- ter P. Arnold, Vice-Pres. & Genl. Mgr., Kop- 


tion, West Port Arthur, received bids for 
Stone & Pitts, 
1872 Calder Ave., Beaumont, Archts. 


testing laboratory building. 


pers Wood Preserving Division. 
VICTORIA--Town Clerk received bids for 
electric power overhead transmission line. 
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The vear 1953 set a new record for 
Georgia in the use of electric power, ac- 
cording to the Georgia Power Company’s 
annnal report to stockholders released 
recently. However, 1954 promises to 
maintain or surpass last year’s high level 
of industrial and business activity, 
Harllee Branch, Jr., president, said. 

The first two months of 1954 show an 
increase in sales of electricity of nearly 
$900,000, or 6.2 per cent, as compared with 
the same period in 1953, Mr. Branch said. 

The company added 17 new power loads 
to its industrial business in 1953. Con- 
tracted for but not in operation in 1953 
were 23 other large power loads. 

Gross revenue in 1953, according to the 
report, was more than $89,450,000, an in- 
crease of 9.9 per cent over 1952. However, 
net income of the company, available for 
common stock dividends and for reinvest- 
ment in the business, was only $71,400 
above 1952 due to increased operating ex- 
penses, particularly in the cost of fuels 
used to generate electricity. The figures 
were $9,488,943 in 1953, compared with $9,- 
417,543 in 1952. 

* * a 

Lion Oil Company, Fl Dorado, Arkansas, 
reports net income for the first quarter of 
1954 of $3,468,610, or $1.12 per share on 
3,090,892 shares outstanding at the end of 
the period. This is an increase of 22 per 
cent over the $2,840,286, or 92 cents per 





share reported for the first three months 
of 1953. 

Sales and operating revenues for the 
three months were $26,285,357 as com- 
pared with $23,364,735 for the same pe- 
riod a year ago. Net income before pro- 
visions for taxes on income was $5,249,107 
in comparison with $4,722,005 in the like 
period of the previous year. Provisions 
for taxes amounted to $1,780,497 as 
against $1,881,719 in the first quarter of 
1953. 

T. M. Martin, Lion president, stated 
that sales revenue from the El Dorado 
chemical plant was the highest in any 
previous quarterly period and was 24 per 
cent greater than in the same quarter of 
the previous year. Crude oil and natural 
gas production was higher than in the 
first quarter of 1953, he added, pointing 
out that this was due primarily to the 
successful development of a part of the 
company’s holdings in the Denver-Jules- 
burg Basin. 

* * * 

Reynolds Metals Company and _ its 
wholly-owned subsidiaries made a net 
profit of $4,353,734 for the first quarter of 
1954, according to an announcement by 
R. S. Reynolds, Jr., president. 

The profit for the quarter ended March 
31, after provision for income taxes of $3,- 
882,308, was equal to $2.41 a share on the 
1,802,997 shares of common stock out- 
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standing. This compares with $2.56 a 
share in 1953 on the same number of 
shares outstanding. 

Net sales for the first quarter of 1954 
totaled $65,676,334, compared with sales 
of $71,600,000 for the first quarter last 
year. Mr. Reynolds said that in view of 
the decline in business, the favorable 
carnings report was due in part in im- 
proved operating efficiencies in the com- 
pany’s plants. 

* a * 

The boards of directors of Mathieson 
Chemical Corporation and Olin Indus- 
tries, Inc., voted unanimously to submit 
to their stockholders at special meetings 
on June 29, 1954, a proposal to merge the 
two companies. 

The announcement was made jointly by 
John M. Olin, president of Olin Indus- 
tries, and Thomas S. Nichols, president 
and chairman of Mathieson. The name of 
the new company will be Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corporation. Following the 
merger Mr. Olin will become chairman 
of the board of Olin Mathieson and Mr. 
Nichols will become president. Mr. John 
W. Hanes will become chairman of the 
finance committee, 

Based on 1953 figures, the combined 
corporation will have total assets of about 
$500,000,000 and sales of over $500,000,000, 
including sales of non-consolidated sub- 
sidiaries and licensees, 

When the merger becomes effective, 
each outstanding share of Mathieson Pre- 
ferred Stock and each outstanding share 
of Olin Preferred Stock will be one share 
of Olin Mathieson $4.25 Convertible Pre- 
ferred Stock, and each outstanding share 
of Mathieson Common Stock and each 
outstanding share of Olin Common Stock 
will be one share of Olin Mathieson Com- 
mon Stock. When the merger is approved 
and carried out, a 5 per cent stock divi- 
dend on the Mathieson common stock will 
be paid prior to the effective date. 
* 





* 





At the annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of Wheeling Steel Corporation held 
recently in Wheeling, W. Va., J. L. Neu- 
doerfer, president, stated that he is opti- 
mistic about the business outlook for the 
remainder of 1954. 

He reported to the stockholders that 
the new galvanized product, SofTite, pro- 
duced at the Martins Ferry, Ohio, factory, 
has received wide acclaim in the market. 

The corporation’s $29 million construc- 
tion and improvements program has been 
substantially completed with the excep- 
tion of the increase in capacity and mod- 
ernization of the cold reduced sheet pro- 
ducing facilities and auxiliary equipment 
in the Steubenville Works. That phase 
of the program is scheduled for comple- 
tion sometime this year. 

The construction and improvements 
program has increased Wheeling Steel’s 
ingot capacity from 1,860,000 to 2,130,000 
net tons of open hearth and Bessemer 
steel ingots. Coke and pig iron capacities 
have also been increased. 

The detailed report of business trans- 
acted in 1953, as presented to the stock- 








holders by Mr. Neudoerfer, showed a net 
profit of $12,458,311 as compared with $10,- 
590,780 for 1952. The average number of 
employees on Wheeling Steel's payroll in 
1953 was 15,248 which is about the same 
as in each of the last five years. 

a e o 

W. R. Grace & Co., the international in- 
dustrial and trading firm, reported that 
consolidated net income, after all charges 
including taxes, amounted to $10,959,077 
in 1953, an increase of 39 per cent over 
net income of $7,882,878 in 1952. 

In its annual report, the company an- 
nounced that earnings on the common 
stock were $3.76 per share outstanding 
compared with $2.65 in the previous year. 
Including the equity in earnings in ex- 
cess of dividends received from non-con- 
solidated subsidiaries and 50 per cent- 
owned companies, total earnings for the 
year amounted to $4.08 per common share 
as compared with $2.86 in 1952. 

* o = 

George T. Naff, president of Texas East- 

ern Transmission Corporation, told stock- 
holders at their annual meeting that he 
estimated the company would show a net 
income of $3,460,000, or 49% cents per 
share for the first quarter of 1954. For 
the first three months of 1953, the com- 
pany reported net income of $3,106,269, 
which was equal to 43 cents per share 
after preferred dividend requirements. 

Earnings for the first quarter of 1954 
on a consolidated basis for Texas East- 
ern Transmission Corporation and _ its 
subsidiaries should amount to about $3,- 
530,000, or 51 cents per share, he said. Con- 


solidated net income for the first quarter 
of 1953 was reported as $2,897,414, equal 
to 39 cents per common share. 

. a o 

Net income of The Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube Company during the first quar- 
ter this year was $2,989,478 or 89 cents a 
share compered with $6,958,975 or $2.08 a 
share for the first quarter last year. 

The quarterly statement showed total 
income dropped from $140,564,614 for the 
first quarter last year to $105,863,413. 

Directors declared a quarterly dividend 
of 75 cents a share, payable June 15 to 
shareholders of record at the close of bus- 
iness May 14. 

Production during the quarter 
amounted to 889,638 tons, shareholders 
were told at their annual meeting held 
earlier in the day. While this was only 
65.6 per cent of present capacity it equaled 

2.9 per cent of the company’s capacity 2 
year ago and 89.6 per cent of the com- 
pany’s average production of 1947 to 1949, 
inclusive. 

o a * 

Mr. FE. A. Yates, Chairman of the Board 
of The Southern Company, announced 
that the Board of Directors of that com- 
pany, at a meeting held at Atlanta, Ga., 
recently, declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 20 cents per share on its com- 
mon stock, payable on June 5, 1954 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on May 3, 1954. 

* * + 

Hercules Powder Company reported for 
the three months ended March 31, 1954, 
net income, equal, after preferred divi- 


dends, to $1.21 a share of common stock. 

In the first quarter of 1953, the com- 
pany reported earnings of $1.16 a share 
of common stock. 

Net sales and operating revenues for 
the quarter were $43,564,002, compared 
with $47,031,209 in the first quarter of 
1953 

@ . e 

Net earnings of Freeport Sulphur Com- 
pany for the three months ended March 
31 after all charges, including provision 
for federal and state taxes, amounted to 
$1,959,892, equivalent to 82 cents per share 
on the 2,400,000 shares of common stock 
outstanding. 

These earnings compare with earnings 
of $1,891,051, equivalent to 79 cents per 
share, for the first quarter of 1953 

. « a 

At its annual meeting recently the 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Com- 
pany announced net earnings of $752,731 
for the first quarter of 1954. Earnings be- 
fore taxes were $1,509,810. Sales for this 
quarter were $13,557,481, 4 per cent under 
$14,173,729 for the corresponding period 
last year. 

“While net earnings were lower than 
the $932,550 reported for the first quarter 
of 1953,” President George B. Beitzel 
stated, “Pennsalt’s first quarter earnings 
showed an increase of 25.4 per cent over 
the third quarter of 1953 and were 21.8 
per cent higher than profits for the fourth 
quarter of last year.” 

Iirst quarter earnings were equivalent 
to 61 cents per share as compared with 75 
cents for the first quarter of 1953. 
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WHO THEY ARE... 


Sheffield Stee! Corp., 
Mo-Vi, 


WHY? 
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Commander Mills, Inc., South West Box Co., Kerr Glass Mfg. Corp., American 
Smelting and Refining Co., Southwestern Porcelain Steel Corp., Pedrick Lab- 
oratories, Inc., Orbit Valve Co., National Tank Ce., Frank Wheatley Pump 
and Valve Mfr., Lock Joint Pipe Co., General Paint Corp., American Steel 
and Wire Co., Bethlehem Steel Co., Lincoln Electric Co., Southwest Steel 
Corp., Standard Magnesium Corp., Standard Aluminum Co., Enardo Mfg. Co., 
The Boardman Co., Youngstown Steel Products Co., 
inc., Boyles Gcivanizing Co., Stnaley Home Products Co., Santa Fe 
Engineering and Equipment Co., The Fibercast Corp., and many others. 
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100 Industries Selected Oklahoma's 


SAND SPRINGS—TULSA Industrial District! 


WHAT THEY MAKE... 


Products manufactured and distributed in 
the national market (many of them export- 
ed) by the Sand Springs-Tulsa area com- 
panies include Textiles, Fruit Jars, Corru- 
gated Boxes, Zinc Products, Steel, Electric 
Fixtures, Chemicals, Canned Foods, Janitor 
Supplies, Meat Products, Petroleum Prod- 
ucts, Dog Food, Porcelain Enameled Steel, 
Paints and Varnishes, Building Materials 


and many others. 





Write for Complete Information 


De natue SITES © TRACKAGE @© WAREHOUSES @ ABUNDANT WATER 
@ NATURAL GAS © ELECTRIC POWER © SATISFACTORY LABOR-LIVING 
mw CONDITIONS @ COMPLETE BELT-LINE FREIGHT SERVICE — Direct con- 
nections with Frisco, Santa Fe, Katy and Midland Valley Railroads 








SAND SPRINGS HOME INDUSTRIAL DEPT., SAND SPRINGS, OKLA. 








BUSINESS NOTES 





The Research & Control Instruments 
Division, North American Philips Com- 
pany, Inc., 750 South Fulton Avenue, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., has announced the 
opening of a new regional office at 4517 
Fannin Street, Houston, Texas. 

Robert Seibert is manager of the new 
headquarters which serves an area that 
includes Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi and 
Florida, 

Equipment displayed and demonstrated 
in the Houston office includes the com- 


plete line of Norelco X-ray Diffraction 
and Spectrographic Instruments and Ac- 
cessories; also Industrial Radiographic 
Units. Spare parts and service are also 
available. ie 

Two new appointments to the Bohn 
Aluminum and Brass Corp.’s sales organ- 
ization have been announced by T. W. 
Kuhn, vice president in charge of sales. 
Eugene Worell and James R. Fleming 
have been added to the force, Mr. Kuhn 
stated, 





Leh Meh Wy 
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Along with schools, churches, 
private homes, industrial 
plants and factories—the U. S. 
Army Reserve is now using 
Solite! And it’s no wonder, 
because Solite masonry units 
have all the most-wanted fea- 
tures that modern day build- 
ing demands. 


First, the light weight feature 
of these smooth, even-tex- 
tured masonry units makes 
for easy handling, quicker 
construction. Walls and par- 
titions go up faster... with 
less labor cost. 


Secondly, although Solite is 
Ya lighter than ordinary con- 
crete blocks, it is just as strong 
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LIGHTWEIGHT MASONRY UNITS 


and durable and more eco- 
nomical to maintain. 


Next, Solite is fireproof, a nat- 
vral insulator (each block has 
thousands of tiny “dead-air” 
cells) sound absorbing and 
Solite can’t rust. In many 
cases, as shown above, a 
Solite wall serves as both the 
exterior and interior wall be- 
cause once painted, Solite be- 
comes a beautifully finished 
wall. 


The U. S. Army Reserve Armory on Sherwood 
Ave. in Richmond. Va. Designed by the U. S. 
Army Corps of Engineers, this is an excellent 
example how one Solite wall can serve for both 
exterior and interior purposcs. The contractors 
were: Conquest, Moncure and Dunn of Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 


So to build better, build with Solite Light- 
weight Masonry Units. And remember, your 
architects and engineers are professional ad- 
visors. Regardless of what type of construc- 
tion you are interested in, consult them. 
They'll be glad to help you. 


AY; 








PLANTS 


Bremo Bluff, Va. 
Aquadale, N. C. 


SALES OFFICES 
Richmond, Va. Charlotte, N. C. 


P.O. Box 1-3 


1817 Liberty Life Bldg. 





Mr. Worell, who is a graduate of the 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, has 
been refrigeration engineer for the Mani- 
towoc Co., Inc., Manitowoc, Wisc. He will 
operate out of the Bohn St. Louis office. 

Mr. Fleming is a business administra- 
tion graduate of the University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor. He has been midwest 
district sales manager of Servel, Inc., and 
assistant sales manager of the Betz Cor- 
poration of Hammond, Indiana. He will 
headquarter at the Dayton, Ohio, office of 
Bohn. ” 


The appointment of Standard Products, 
Inc., 2208 North Sheridan, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, as distributor for Parker O-Rings, 
has been announced by D. A. Cameron, 
Sales Manager for The Parker Appliance 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

R. E. Clutter, manager of the distrib- 
utor firm, said his company will stock all 
popular sizes of standard service O-Rings 
for quick availability to users in the Tulsa 
area, 

The new distributor will have available 
the services and technical assistance of 
M. L. “Jack” Sheenhan, Parker Sales En- 
gineer in the Northern Texas and Okla- 
homa region. 

The Parker Appliance Company is a 
major national producer of precisely-en- 
gineered hydraulic and fluid system com- 
ponents. * * © 

M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc., (textiles) 
announced the establishment of a divi- 
sion which will act as selling agent for 
independent mills. The first mill to be 
represented by the Lowenstein company 
in this new operation is Julia Cade Mills, 
Inc., of Albertville, Alabama. 

The Lowenstein company, integrated 
manufacturers, printers and converters, 
have heretofore engaged in the finished 
goods field only, manufacturing their own 
grey cloth as well as buying grey cloth 
in the market. This new division repre- 
sents an entrance into the field of selling 
grey cloth for mills not part of the Low- 
enstein organization. 

In addition, M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc., 
(textiles) announced its appointment as 
selling agent for Father George Mills, 
Inc., of Sanford, North Carolina. 

A company representative stated that 
there were other negotiations pending 
with mills and that it is expected that 
further announcements will be made 
shortly. * ¢ 


The Agrichem Corporation, dealers in 
bulk basic chemicals, has opened a 
branch office in New Yerk City, John W. 
Ball, President, announced recently. 
Agrichem’s main office and plant are lo- 
cated in Jacksonville. 

The New York office at 99 Park Avenue 
has been established to handle the com- 
pany’s increasing business volume, Mr. 
Ball said. It is in charge of Wesley A. 
Wagner, Executive Vice President. Mr. 
Wagner recently joined Agrichem after 
five years’ association with National Lead 
Company. A graduate of Princeton Uni- 
versity, he served as an officer in the Ma- 
rine Corps during World War II. 
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Agrichem is largely engaged in broker- 
age of basic bulk chemicals both for do- 
mestic customers and for import-export. 


* * * 


The Trane Company, manufacturing 
engineers of air-conditioning, heating, 
ventilating and heat transfer equipment, 
announces the new location of the Little 
Rock, Arkansas, sales office, at Room 718, 
Pyramid Building. 

Rowe Hill is sales engineer in charge 
and will work through the Memphis, 
Tenn., sales office. 


* * * 


Argo and Company, 7 South West 18th 
St., Birmingham, Alabama, has been ap- 
pointed distributor for Parker Hoze-Lok 
fittings and Hose Assemblies, according to 
D. A. Cameron, Sales Manager of The 
Parker Appliance Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Mr. M. M. Argo, Jr., Vice President of 
the distributing firm, announced that 
warehouse stocks of Parker Hoze-Lok 
Fittings would be maintained to service 
the expanding needs of customers in the 
South East territcry. 

Cameron explained that the appoint- 
ment of the new distributor was part of 
the continuing acceleration of Parker’s 
sales activity to keep pace with the grow- 
ing demand for precision hydraulic and 
fluid system components. 

Argo and Company will have access to 
the technical assistance of R. D. Beatty, 
Jr., Parker Sales Engineer in Birming- 
ham. 


* * * 


The Electric Motor & Machine Service, 
518 W. Montgomery St., Henderson, N. 
C., has been named a distributor for Allis- 
Chalmers motors, controls and “Texrope” 
equipment in Mecklenburg county in Vir- 
ginia, and in Vance, Franklin, Warren, 
Halifax, Wake, and Granville counties in 
North Carolina. 

The firm has also been appointed a cer- 
tified service shop for Allis-Chalmers mo- 
tors and controls in the same area. 

The Electric Motor & Machine Service 
was established in January, 1952. Princi- 
pals are E. B. Hale, a partner, and C. S 
Holland, secretary and treasurer. 


- * * 

The Virginia-Carolina Electrical Works, 
Inc., 1007 E. Main St., Norfolk, has been 
named a certified service shop for Allis- 
Chalmers motors and controls in nine 
Virginia counties. 

Area served by the firm are the coun- 
ties of Princess Anne, Norfolk, Nanse- 
mond, Isle of Wight, Surry, James City, 
York, Warwick, and Elizabeth City. 

R. C, Dorey, Sr., is head of the Virginia- 
Carolina Electrical Works, which was es- 
tablished in 1922. 


= * . 

The Louisville Defender, Inc., has lo- 
cated its new office at 437 S. Second St., 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

. a . 

After May 22, 1954, the new address of 
the Pennsylvania Crusher Company will 
be 323 South Matlack St., West Chester, 
Penna 
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Louis M. Boulware has been appointed 
assistant production manager of the tex- 
tile division of United States Rubber Co., 
it was announced recently by R. C. Har- 
rington, the division’s production man- 
ager. 

In his new position, Mr. Boulware wil: 
supervise production at the rubber com- 
pany’s textile division plants in Scotts- 
ville, Va.; Gastonia, N. C.; Hogansville, 
Ga.; Shelbyvitle, Tenn., and Winnsboro, 
S. C. After April 1 he will make his head- 
quarters at Winnsboro. 

s oe o 

Appointment of Christian F. Beukema 
as vice president of Michigan Limestone 
was announced by Hugh 8S, Lewis, presi- 
dent of this division of United States 
Steel Corporation. Mr. Beukema has been 
genera! manager of operations of this di- 
vision for the past year. 

In 1940 Mr. Beukema started working 
for Michigan Limestone at Rogers City, 
Mich., in the maintenance and construc- 
tion engineering end of the business. He 
entered the Armed Forces in 1941 and 
had obtained the rank of major upon his 
discharge four years later. 

Following his tour of duty, Mr. Beu- 
kema rejoined Michigan Limestone as 
construction engineer engaging in oper- 
ations planning. In July 1949 he was 
transferred to Pittsburgh, Pa., with 
United States Steel as special assistant 
to the vice president-raw materials. In 
this post he was engaged in the planning 


of a long-range program of iron ore de- 
velopment for the corporation, including 
work on Venezuelan ores and Minnesota 
taconite. In 1951 he was named director 
of planning in the raw materials division 
of U. S. Steel, a post he he!d until his 
return to Michigan Limestone a year 
ago, 
. * . 

The United States Testing Company, 
nationally acknowledged as the leading 
commercial testing concern in the textile 
industries, has now established a branch 
laboratory in South Carolina, L. W. Bish- 
op, director of the state Development 
Board, announced. 

Located in the plant of the Palmetto 
Worsted Mills at Laurens, the laboratory 
is equipped and staffed to maintain con- 
trol of quality levels of raw materials, 
materials in process, and finished prod- 
ucts of that mill. 

It is also, however, available to per- 
form textile tests for other plants, in- 
cluding measurements of pertinent prop- 
erties of fiber, roving, yarn, fabric and 
garments, including wool and worsted, 
cotton and synthetics. 

Mr. Bishop said the development was 
significant in view of the fact that when 
this company establishes a mill labora- 
tory, it generally follows it with com- 
pletely equipped operating branches. At 
this time, he added, the company is al- 
ready giving further planning attention 
to its next moves in South Carolina. 








adds a magic touch 


COrnamatal 


More and more metal fabricators are realiz- 
ing the sales benefits that stem from using 
Hendrick Ornametal in their product de- 
sign. Whether you require perforated metal 
for radiator enclosures, stove panels, kitchen 
cabinets, clothes and broom closets, lockers 
or similar applications, you can be certain 
there’s a Hendrick Ornametal design suited 
for your exact needs. 


Lightweight and supplied in special bright 
finish, Hendrick Ornametal is made of cold 
rolled steel suitable for painting or plating. 
For more complete details, contact Hendrick 
direct. 


Hendrick 


MANUFACTUR 


ING COMPANY 


35 DUNDAFF ST., CARBONDALE, PA. * Scales Offices in Principal Cities 


Pertorated Metal e« 
tectural Grilles « 


Perforated 
Mitco Open 
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Metal Screens « Wedge-Slot Screens ¢ Archi- 
Steel Flooring « Shur-Site Treads © Armorgrids 








WHO'S WHERE 


Richard H. Sawyer, formerly with Hays 
Supply Company, Memphis (Tenn.) dis- 
tributor for KSM Products, Inc., has been 
assigned io Birmingham, Alabama, to 
open a new KSM engineering sales dis- 
trict, 

A mechanical engineering graduate of 
the University of Tennessee, Sawyer is 
well qualified, through training and ex- 
perience, to assist stud-welding users in 
specifying and applying appropriate 
KSM welding studs, pins, and equipment 
for economical, efficient fastening in the 
building construction and metalworking 
industries, 

Address of the new KSM engineering 
sales office headed by Sawyer is 1727 
Sixth Avenue, Birmingham, Ala. 

* * * 

Thomas R. Shugart, Dallas geophysical 
consultant, has been named president of 
Research, Inc., Dallas. Mr. Shugart for- 
merly headed Texana Exploration Com- 
pany, and was an executive of Geotech- 
nical Corporation. He was president of 
the Dallas Geophysical Society in 1951. 
The firm's chief activity is research and 
development in the field of mineral ex- 
ploration, geophysical and geochemical 
surveys and development of special geo- 
physical instruments. 

a * . 


The appointment of John T. Everett & 





Company, Memphis, Tennessee, as south- 
ern and southwestern sales representa- 
tives has just been announced by Safety 
Socket Screw Company, Chicago, manu- 
facturers of the well known “Blue Devil” 
line of socket cap screws, socket set 


W. N. Wilkerson 


screws, stripper bolts and other socket 
screw products. 

According to C. W. Payne, Safety 
Socket’s general manager, the new move 


will greatly augment his company’s sales 
and service efforts throughout that ter- 
ritory. The Everett organization, headed 
by W. N. Wilkerson, was founded in 1913 
and, in addition to its Memphis headquar- 
ters, has offices and warehouses in At- 
lanta and Houston, with representatives 
in other key southern cities. 

“It is a real privilege to be associated 
with Satety Socket Screw Company, one 
of the real pioneers and specialists in the 
socket screw industry,” stated Mr. Wil- 
kerson. “We believe our representatives 
will be able to provide much assistance 
to industrial supply distributors through- 
out our territory, since they will all be 
factory-trained in meeting various socket 
screw problems.” 

Safety Socket Screw Company is located 
at 6501 North Avondale Avenue, on the 
far northwest side of Chicago, in one of 
the most modern and efficient plants 
throughout the huge “Windy City” in- 
dustrial area. 

* * € 

The Ruberoid Co. has appointed Macon 
W. Michaux of Goldsboro, N. C., to be a 
sales representative. He will serve dis- 
tributors in North Carolina. 

Michaux, 26, has just returned from 
service with the U. S. Marine Corps. He 
is a graduate of Virginia Military Insti- 
tute, Lexington, Va. 

* * * 

Effective last month, Mr. J. F. Rivers 
was appointed Assistant Freight Traffic 
Manager, Savannah, Georgia, for the Sea- 
board Air Line Railroad Co. 
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EPPINGER & RUSSELL CO. 


FOR CONCRETE PIPE 


The Quinn Standard is known as the best the world 
over, wherever concrete pipe is produced and 
used. Backed by over 35 years’ serve in the 
hands of hundreds of Quinn-educated contractors, 
municipal departments and pipe manufacturers 
who know from experience that Quinn pipe forms 
and Quinn mixing formulas combine to produce 
the finest concrete pipe at lowest cost. 


QUINN HEAVY DUTY PIPE FORMS 


For making pipe by hand methods by either the 
wet or semi-dry processes. Built to give more years 
of service—sizes for pipe from 10” up to 120” and 
larger—tongue and groove or bell end pipe at 
lowest cost 





WRITE TODAY. Complete information, prices, and esti 
mates sent on request 


Also manufacturers QUINN CONCRETE PIPE MACHINES 


QUINN WIRE & IRON WORKS 1605 12"ST BCONE,!A 





GLAZER STEEL CORPORATION 
Structural and Plate Steel Fabricators 
Open capacity for quick delivery now available. We solicit 
your inquiries for Steel Fabrication and Warehouse Steel 

Products. Let us figure your jobs .. . Large or Small. 


Contact us at either New Orleans or Knoxville 


P.O. Box 867, New Orleans, La. P.O. Box 1390, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Phone—Express 2761 Phone 4-8601 


WOOD PRESERVERS SINCE 1878 
80 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


Clean Pressure Treated 
TIES — POLES — PILING — LUMBER 





CREOSOTE © WOLMAN BRAND SALTS 
CHROMATED ZINC CHLORIDE 











TREATING PLANTS 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. © EDDINGTON, PA. ¢ NORFOLK, VA. 








Ornamental and Industrial 
Mo PERFORATED 
SIX METALS 


aan a large stock for 


We Sea shipment. 
Manhattan Perforated Metz! Co., Inc. 43-17 37th St., L. 1. City, Wl. Y. 











QUALITY HOT DIP GALVANIZING 


JOSEPH P. CATTIE & BROTHERS INC. 


2520 East Hagert Street 
Phone: RE 9-8911 Philadelphia 25, Pa. 














LAMORGA 
PIPE — 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 
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Several other appointments were made 
including: Mr. J. L. Hutson to General 
Freight Agent, Orlando, Florida; Mr. C.S. 
Barrett, Division Freight Agent, Jackson- 
ville, Florida; Mr. E. T. Davis, commer- 
cial agent, Jacksonville, Florida, and Mr. 
J. E. West, General Agent, Fort Pierce, 
Florida. 

Another appointment by Seaboard was 
Mr. C. M. Bonner, Assistant General 
Freight Traffic Manager at Charlotte, N. 
Cc. Also, Mr. E. L. Hobbs who was ap- 
pointed as Commercial Agent, Orlando, 
Florida. 

. +. e 


James H. Cobb, Delta-C&S Air Lines’ 
vice president of public relations and ad- 
vertising, announced the appointment of 
Eugene Phillips as manager of the air- 
line’s news bureau, succeeding Chris 
Stone Taylor, resigned. 

A native of Royston, Georgia, Phillips is 
a graduate of the University of Georgia, 
and a former newsman. He was a re- 
porter for the Athens Banner-Herald, the 
Atlanta Journal, the Milwaukee Journal, 
and served in the New Orleans bureau 
of the Associated Press. 

During World War II, Phillips served 
18 months in combat in the European 
theater, and later was on the public rela- 
tions staffs of Generals Eisenhower, Pat- 
ton and Bradley. 

Since the war he held government in- 
formation assignments in Germany, 
France, and Southeast Asia before re- 
turning to Georgia in 1952 to become edi- 
tor and general manager of the weekly 
News-Reportey at Washington, Georgia. 


* * * 


Personnel changes at Piedmont Manu- 
facturing Company and Jonesville Mills, 
Divisions of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., 
were announced recently by Geo. P. Mc- 
Clenaghan, Vice President. P. W. Nipper, 
Jr., superintendent of Jonesville Mills, 
Jonesville, S. C., has been appointed su- 
perintendent of Piedmont Manufacturing 
Company, Piedmont, S. C., succeeding J. 
Harvey Cleveland, Jr., who has accepted 
a position with another company. 

Clarence Fisher, General Overseer of 
weaving at the Piedmont Manufacturing 
Company's No. 1 plant, succeeds Mr. Nip- 
per as superintendent of Jonesville Mills. 

+ + + 

Ray C. Dye, of 612 Twenty-seventh 
Street, Vienna, W. Va., who has been serv- 
ing as inspector-packer and supervisor in 
the Fiber Glass Division of Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Company, Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., has been promoted to shift 
foreman in the superfine department. 

Mr. Dye was employed in the former 
Vitrolite plant of LOF for 16 years and 
later worked with American Viscose Corp. 
in Parkersburg, before returning to the 
LOF fiber glass plant. 

A native of the Parkersburg area, Mr. 
Dye attended the Wood County schools. 
He is married and the father of two 
daughters, Mrs. Anne Kittle, employed 
in the LOF Fiber Glass office, and Mrs. 
Betty Lou Tetrau, registered nurse in 
Easton, Pa. 

o o a 

C. R. Chamberlain, manager of the 

Lynchburg, Va., wood office of West Vir- 
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ginia Pulp and Paper Company, has as- 
sumed the responsibility for the opera- 
tion of the wocd department of the Cov- 
ington, Va., mill. He replaces G. L. Knap- 
ton, who has retired. 

The Lynchburg wood office is being 
closed July 1, after which time Mr. Cham- 
berlain will make his headquarters in 
Covington. 

oa * * 


The Trane Company, manufacturing en- 
gineers of air-conditioning, heating, ven- 
tilating and heat transfer equipment, an- 
nounce the association of Robert S. 
Knowles with the Richmond, Va., sales 
office as a sales representative. 

Knowles, an engineering graduate of 
The University of California, has been as- 
sociated with The Trane Company since 
1946. He was formerly a sales department 
manager in the firm’s main office in La 
Crosse, Wisc. 

. . * 


The Ruberoid Co. has appointed Wil- 
liam “Toxey” Leonard, Jr., of Mobile, Ala- 
bama, to be a sales representative. He will 
serve distributors in southeastern Ala- 
bama, northwestern Florida and south- 
western Georgia. 

Before joining Ruberoid, Leonard was 
emploved by McNeel Marble Co. of Mari- 
etta, Georgia, the Alabama Dry Dock & 
pega ene Co. and the DeVan Motor 

Co. of Mobile. 

Leonard, 36, served in the Army Trans- 
port Service during World War II. He is 
a graduate of McGill Institute, Mobile, 
Alabama, and studied Marine Engineer- 
ing and Design at the University of Ala- 
bama. 








FOR SALE 


BAND SAWMILL 


Complete with brick-tile cross circulat- 
ing Moore dry kilns and planing mill, 
situated at Denmark, South Carolina— 
ACL, Southern and Seaboard Railways. 
Would also be suitable for Hardwood 
Flooring or Dimension plant. 


HOLLY HILL LUMBER CO. 
Holly Hill, South Carolina 





CASH 


FOR USED TRANSFORMERS 


Convert your used transformers to 

cash! Send us a description of 

them TODAY. 

Transformers al Coils ae te 

your specificatio Send 

prints for prompt quotation. 

TRANSFORMERS BOUGHT, 

SOLD and REPAIRED 


THE ELECTRIC SERVICE CO. 


5317 Hetzel S¢., Cincinnati 27, Ohio 








10 Betts Vertical Boring Mill, 2 
#4 Cincinnati 


#2 Cincinnati Plain Miller, table 12 
3¢ 


¥ 


4 aveert 
AONE OF THE LARGEST STOCKS IN THE EAST 


a Call GEdney 9-63007° 


heads. 
high pegees. 
x 76%” 


Plain Miller, 
Lima Drive, table 16%” 
x 42", 
geared head. 

i x 36” x 14 Cincinnati Planer, belted 
— drive, 3 heads, excellent condi- 
tion. 

Cincinnati Bickford radial Drill, 
table, motor. 

& x 10 Walcott engine 
change, mtzd. 

” sooner Turret Lathe, mtzd, collets & 
tools. 


box 


lathe, quick 


CLARENCE J. O'BRIEN 
1032 Commercial Trust Bidg. 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 








PIPE COMPANY Inc.h, 
FORMERLY 4} 
& DAVIDSON PIPE CoRP.be 


Seamless and Welded 1%" _to 26” 0.0. 
All wall thickness Manufactured. 
Spocielty lorge sizes. 

Cutting — Threading — Flanging — 
Fittings — Valves. 





ich 2 and, Ave,, y Kym 32, Nese ilo 








1—Complete a Fae hydrating plant. 
120'—8 


4 


S'x "so and 6° x 40° dryers. 

New Dryers—Kiins—Coolers. 

Used & rom emans & crushing machinery. 
Ball and Tube Mill 


W. P. HEINEKEN, INC., 50 Broad St., N. ¥ 


FOR SALE 


x 150° kilns. 


, 36" x 16" ene 24" « 2" crushing rolls. 

















@ Patent Agents 
BATON & BELL 


pal : N 
1149 ye Bull tan Bide. Gataeten” Ss Cc. 








@ Inventions for Sale 





MANUFACTURERS—Write for our FREE 
Classification Sheet of Inventions for Sale, 
covering 135 main subjects, and in one or 
more of which you will doubtless be in- 
terested. “ADAM FISHER CO., 5418 Idaho, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





® Business Opportunities 





Patents for Sale on Famaiets Items. 
Sale, Royalty, Partnersh 


D. i 
Cross City, Florida 
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THE LESTAN CORP. 


= 


GOOD USED TANKS 


TENN., S.C., FLA., ARK., GA., VA 
5—17,300 GAL. ',” THICK, PRESSURE. 
4—OIL TANKS 8,000 to 16,400 GALS 
8—RAIL CAR TANKS 8,000 & 10,000 GAL. 

TANKS BOUGHT AND SOLD 


ROSEMONT, PENNA. 








WORLD'S LARGEST INVENTORY 
6B 
MOTORS-GENERATORS-TRANSFORMERS 
New and Guoranteed Rebuilt 
1H.P. to 2500 H.P. 
ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO 


P.O. BOX $1, ROCHESTER 1, N.Y. 











Crushing. 
Drying Mach 
planw. 
operation 


WANTED—Machinery & Plants 


Grinding, Filtering, Screening and Rotary 
wil id set-up units or 


for outright purchase or for continuing 





P. O. Box 1351. Church St. 
New York 8, N. Y. 


Station 














ae Ford, Bacon & Davis 
Engineers 


CONSTRUCTION 
MANAGEMENT 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


APPRAISALS 
REPORTS 


LOS ANGELES 





ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES 


Orch vtecta and Engin core 
ATLANTA 


DESIGN @ MODERNIZATION STUDIES @ APPRAISALS 
MACHINERY LAYOUTS @ AIR CONDITIONING 
POWER PLANTS 








Investigations 
and 
Reports 


DESIGN ® 


ENGINEERS 


Appraisals 
Management 


e CONSTRUCTION 


Industrials, Public Utilities, Process Plants 
ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS 


DAY & ZIMMERMANN, 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 


INC, 


CHICAGO 





FREDERICK SNARE CORPORATION 
Engineers—Contractors 
HARBOR WORKS © BRIDGES © POWER PLANTS ¢ 


DAMS ¢ DOCKS AND 


TERMINALS, 


DIFFICULT AND UNUSUAL FOUNDATIONS A SPECIALTY. 
233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 7 


HAVANA, CUBA; LIMA, PERU 


; BOGOTA, COLOMBIA: CARACAS 


VENEZUELA; SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO; GUAYAQUIL, ECUADOR 





PALMER AND BAKER, INC. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS — ARCHITECTS 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS — MARINE ENGINEERS 


Surveys—Reports—Design—Supervision—C | 
Transportation wr Traffic Problems 
Tunnels—Bridges— Highways— Airports 


Industrial Buildin 
Waterfront and Harbor 





bor Structn res 


Graving and Floating Dry Docks 
Vessels, Boats and Floating Equipment 
Complete Soils, Materials and Chemical Laboratories 


MOBILE, ALA. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA, 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


RUMMEL, KLEPPER & KAHL 


ENGINEERS 
DESIGN—INVESTIGATIONS—REPORTS 
Industrial Plant elopment and Desi 


Bridges, and Railroad 


1021 NORTH CALVERT. STREET 


‘aci 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 





ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Ben Hopkins 
Invanrianrrone 


CONSULT. 
DESIGN REPORTS 
CONSTRUCTION & PRODUCTION CONTROL 


ANTS W. Terry Feil 


cil 
APPRAISALS 


Pinon toy — INDUSTRIAL — MUNICIP 


SALINGER nM DG., SUITE 214 
NORTH LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 





WILEY & WILSON 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Steam and Electric Distribution, Power Plants, ay uaning. Water Supply. 


Sewerage, Sewage and Water Tr 





Airports, a Plants. 


ain e 
906 Peoples Bank Bidg. 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


Reports — Plans — S Geant 


and Pavements, and 


pervision 
ey fee. 
Ricumena’ 20, OS Vireinie 





DE LEUW, CATHER & 
COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 


Transportation, Public Transit and 
TraMfec Problems 
Industrial Plants 
Rallroads 
Subways 
Power Plants 


Grade Separations 
Expressways 
Tunnels 

Municipal Works 


150 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 
79 McAllister Street, San Francisco, Cal. 





Wiedeman and Singleton 





WATER WORKS ‘SEW ERS, EWA GE 
DISPOSA: SPOBAL. APPRAISALS, VALUA- 
TIONS, REPORTS 
1308 Citizens & Southern National 
Bank Building 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Watson and Hart 


Consultants for Civil, Electrical, Mechan- 
ical and Textile Engineering Problems. 


GREENSBORO NORTH CAROLINA 





Sverdrup & Parcel, Inc. 
Consulting Engineers 


Bridges, Structures and Reports 
Industrial and Power Plant I... 
Syetieete Trust Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
h St., San Franelece 4, Callf. 





Hunting, Larsen & Dunnells 
Engineers 
Industrial Plante—Warehouses 
Commercial Buildings—Steel and 
Reinforced Concrete—Design and 
Su Reports 
1150 Century Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





Gustave M. Goldsmith 
Consulting Engineer 
General Structures 
Plant Layout 
Design—Investigation Quantity Survey 


1734 Bella Vista 
CINCINNATI 37, OHIO 





International Engineering 
Company, Inc 
BNGINBERS 
Investigations — Reports -—- Design 
Procurement — Field Engineering 
Domestic and Foreign 
74 New Montgomery 8t., 

San Francisco 5, California 





FROEHLING & ROBERTSON, 
INC, 


laspection Eng 4s and Chemist 


RICHMOND faR VIRGINIA 


62 








LAW-BARROW-AGEE 
eb tly INC. 


S. 
Soll Testing—Soil Boring—Rock Drilling 
oe ines Control—Engi- 

ng udies—Chemical Anslysis— 
Physical Testin, 
Rox 1558, Atlanta 1, Ga. 
orving the entire So 








WIGHT And COMPANY 
Airfields - Pavements - Sewerage 
Surveys - Reports - Municipal 
Improvements 
Consulting Engineers 
Downers Grove, It. 





WHITMAN, REQUARDT 
AND ASSOCIATES 
ENGINEERS — CONSULTANTS 


Civil — Sanitary — Structural 
Mechanical — Electrical 
Reports, Plans, Supervision, Appraisals 
1304 St. Paul St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


Frederic R. Harris, Inc. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
F. H. Dechant, E. J. 
E. H. Harlow 
Piers and Bulkheads 
Foundations, Soil Mechanics 
Sanitary and Industrial Waste Disposal 
Water Supply, Flood Control 
Power, Industrial Plants, Buildings 
7 Jen Street New York 


3 William Street Newark 
Fidelity Phila. Trust Bidg. 


Philadelphia 
Ferry Bidg. San Francisco 


Toledo Testing 
Laboratory 


ENGINEERS—CHEMISTS 
Concrete — Soils — Asphalt 
Inspection Research 
Tests Development 
Foundation Investigation 
Borings — Diamond Drilling — 
Load Tests 


Soils Mechanics Laboratory 
1810 North 2th St. Tolede 2, Ohie 





Parsons, Brinckerhoff, 
Hall & Macdonald 


Engineers 


ridges, Highways, Tunnels, Airports, 
Trafic and Transportation Reports, 
Subways, Harbor Works, Dams, Canals, 
Power Projects, Industrial Buildings, 
Housing, Sewerage and Water Supply. 


5! Broadway New York 6, N. Y. 


Howard, Needles, Tammen 
& Bergendoff 


Consulting Engineers 


Bridges, Structures, Foundations 
Express Highways 
Administrative Services 


1805 Grand Avenue 
Kansas City 8, Mo. 


55 Liberty Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 





Rader Engineering Co. 


Water Works, Ouvere, Refuse 


Investigations, Consultations. 
111 N.E. 2nd Ave., Miami 32, Florida 





Harrington & Cortelyou 


Consulting Engineers 
Frank M. Cortelyou 


Found tructures. 
104 Kaltimore Kansas City 6. Me. 








ANI DRONE a KOU DA 
& 


ENGINEERS anp 


SO) NAY BEL Os LO) A) 
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RAPID ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Specialists in the application of 
Direct Current Power Supplies for 
Research @ Development @ Production 
2880 MIDDLETOWN RD. 








NEW YORK 61, N. Y. 





VIRGINIA ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 
Government — INDUSTRIAL — Municipal 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 





HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Erectors of Transmission Lines 
1384 HOLLY AVE., COLUMBUS, OHIO 





Algernon Blair, Inc. 
General Contractors 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


HARDAWAY CONTRACTING 
COMPANY 
Engineers Comsractors 
Water Power Development, Bridges 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 





Duval Engineering & 
Contracting Co. 
General Contractors 

FOUNDATION BORINGS 


For Engineers and Architects 
Jacksonville, Florida 





GEMAR ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING 
MATERIALS HANDLING 
ENGINEERS 
Over 20 Years Experience 
Greenwich, Connecticut 





ARCHITECTS! 





SOUTHEASTERN CHEMICAL 


CONTRACTORS—ENGINEERS 


This space can be yours for only $3.50 
per month. For further details write: 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD 
Baltimore 3, Md. 


COMPANY 
PRODUCT EVALUATION 
CONSULTING SERVICE 
LABORATORY TESTING 
LITERATURE SURVEYS 





39-A Meeting Street, Charleston, S. C. 














Book values are 
not insurable values 


@ Reliance on book values for 
fire insurance coverage is 
misleading and dangerous. 
Actual cash values provably 
established and _ perpetuated 
by Continuous American 
Appraisal Service provide the 
basis for coverage, rerating, 
and proof of loss. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 














Bristol Steel & Iron Works, Inc. 


DESIGNERS — FABRICATORS — ERECTORS 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 
@ For Buildings, Bridges and All Industrial Purposes 


BRISTOL, VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 
Capacity: 1500 to 2000 tons per month. 














POWER PLANTS---WATER WORKS 


Contractors 
BURFORD, HALL & SMITH 


140 Edgewood Ave., N. E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 














PERFORATED 
METALS 


For every purpose, Industrial and Ornamenta! 


Steel, Stainless Steel, Monel Metal, Brass. 
Copper, Bronze, Aluminum, Zinc, Lead, Tin 

Plate and all other metals or materials 
perforated as required, and for all kinds 
of screens. Send for new Catalog. 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 


400 Johnston Ave., JERSEY CITY, NW. 3. 


JUNE NINETEEN FIFTY-FOUR 








DREDGING 
ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION 
SAND — GRAVEL — STONE 
COMMERCIAL SLAG 


The Arundel Corporation 


Baltimore 2, Maryland 


Brooklyn 1, N. Y. Miami 6, Fic. 














—— INDEX FOR BUYERS =— 


Page Numbers Indicate Where Products Can Be Found 








Aluminum Sheets 
Appraisals . 


Architects 


Brass Products ... 
Bridges . 

Buildings (Steel) 
Business Consultants 
Cement (Portland White) 


Chemists 


Galvanizing Screens 


Grating (Steel) Sheets (Steel, Galvanized) 


6, 11, 49, 64 
Lumber (Creosoted) 


Sites (Industrial) 
12, 17, 21, 25, 52, 54, 57 


Lumber (Salt Treated) 


Machinery (New and Second- 
Steel Fabricating ....13, 16, 60, 63 


Steel Products 
6, 11, 14, 53, 55, 64 
Masonry Units 
Steel (Stainless) 
Metals (Non-Ferrous) 
Structural Steel 
Perforated Metals ..59, 60, 63, 6, 13, 16, 49, 60, 63, 64 


Petroleum Products 
Tanks and Towers 


Concrete (Lightweight Structural) Piling, Poles, etc. (Creosoted).60, 65 


Constructors 


Contractors 


Cranes (Industrial Overhead) ... Port Facilities 37 


Dredging Contractors 
Engineers 
Envelopes 


Flooring (Steel) 


Telephone Service 
Pipe (Cast Iron) 67 


Tools (Precision) 
Pipe Forms 60 


Treads (Stair) 
, . Tubing (Steel) 
Professional Directory 63 
Ralireade Walls (Insulated Metal) 


Rope (Wire) Water Supply 


Sand and Gravel Wire Rope 








BARS —corbon & alloy, hot rolled 
& cold finished, drill rod, Ry-Ax 
for axles, etc. 


STRUCTURALS — beoms, chon- 
nels, angles, etc. 


PLATES—Many types including, 
abrasion resisting, Inland 4-Way 
Safety Plate, etc. 





‘or e 
STE E L rt a 


: York « ton * Philadelphi 

SHEETS —hot & cold rolled, mony Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants at: New ‘or Boston iladelp' " 

types & coatings. Charlotte, N. C. * Cincinnati * Cleveland + Detroit + Pittsburgh * Buffalo + Chi- 
cago * Milwaukee » St. Louis * Los Angeles » Son Francisco * Spokane * Seattle 

TUBING — mechanical, boiler and 

structural, 


REINFORCING—bors & access. 
BABBITT METAL 
MACHINERY & TOOLS 
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Custom Built 
Low Initial Cost 


Lowest Maintenance 
100% Salvage 


WRITE FOR ALLIED'S 

NEW NO. 200 CATALOG 
Experience and sound 
engineering are the best 
foundation for steel 
buildings. Consult 
ALLIED STEEL before 
you buy! 








BUILDINGS 


They Offer You Most 
At Less Cost 


You can get an ALLIED STEEL custom built build- 
ing for almost every purpose. Constructed of 
standard sections, the completed job costs less be- 
cause there’s no wastage of material. ALLIED 
STEEL buildings are weather-tight, fire-resistant, 
earning the user a much lower insurance rate. For 
an economical, durable, most attractive building, 
buy ALLIED STEEL. They are furnished insulated 
when desired. 


ALLIED STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. 


2100 N. LEWIS 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


















PERFORATED METALS:== 


FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE 


The “Ornamental” light-gauge designs here 
illustrated are only a few of the many you 
can choose from in our new Catalog 39 and 
we are always pleased to quote on original 
designs or special work of any kind. 

For larger unit-openings, using metals up to 
4,” in thickness, we offer a wide variety of 
equally attractive designs in our Catalog 36 
on Diamond Architectural Grilles. 

Send us your blueprints. We are equipped 
to fabricate special sections to any desired 
extent and welcome opportunities to make 
money-saving suggestions, 


DIAMOND MANUFACTURING CO. 
BOX 42 Whinecusrre arc, PENNA. 


(Wilkes-Barre Area) 


Sales Representatives in all principal cities. WIGHEST 
Consult Your Classified Telephone Directory. QUALITY 





OeLivery 











""SERVING THE SOUTA'' 


Storage tanks — Pressure vessels 
Welded steel plate construction 


BUFFALO TANK CORPORATION 


Plants operating at 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 





















CREOSOTED 


Piling, Poles, Lumber, Cross Arms, 
Cross Ties 
Also Penta- and Salt-Treated Lumber 
Decay and Termite Proof 


Docks for Ocean Vessels 




















iz, 
Yeats at New Orieens; Winsfeld, Le.; Lovisville, Miss.: 
Jackson, Tenn. 








JUNE 





NINETEEN FIFTY-FOUR 





















INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 





ABELL-HOWE CO. 
Agency—Lund & Willett 


ALABAMA POWER CO. 
“Agency—-Sparrow Advertising Agency 


ALLIED STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION .. 65 
Agency-—Advertising Engineers 


AMERICAN APPRAISAL CORPORATION ... 63 
Agency—The Buchen Co. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE DIV., U. S. STEEL 
CORP. 


Agency Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
AMERICAN CREOSOTE WORKS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. 45 
Agency——N. W. Ayer & Sons, Inc. 


ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS ..— 
Agency—N. W. Ayer & Sons, Inc. 


ARUNDEL CORPORATION 
ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS .... 
ATLANTIC COAST LINE R.R. CO. 


ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY 
Agency Lowe & Stevens, Inc. 


onium 
BETHLEHEM STEEL CO. 
Agency Jones & Brakely, Inc 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
Agency—Benton & Bowles, Inc 


BLAIR, INC., ALGERNON 
BRISTOL STEEL & IRON WORKS, IN 


BROWN & SHARPE MFG. CO. 
Agency—Horton-Noyes Co. 


BUFFALO TANK CORPORATION 
BURFORD, HALL & SMITH 


BUTLER MFG. CO 
Agency Aubre y, Finley. Marley & Hodgson 


a 


CATTIE & BROTHERS, JOSEPH P. 


CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON COMPANY 
Agency —Russell T. Gray, Inc. 


CITIES SERVICE CO. 
Agency—Albert Frank-Guenther Law 


COMMERCIAL ENVELOPE CO. 


CONNORS STEEL DIV. 
Ayvency—Robert Luckie & Co 


i 


DAVIDSON PIPE CO., INC 
DAVISON PUBLISHING CO. 
DAY & ZIMMERMAN, INC. 
DE LEUW, CATHER & CO. 


DIAMOND MFG. CO. 
Agency—-Frederick B, Garrahan 


DUVAL ENGINEERING CO. 


EATON & BELL 


ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 
Agency—Charles R. Rumrill Co 


ELECTRIC wo COMPANY 
Agency——-S. C. Baer Co 


EPPINGER AND RUSSELL COMPANY 
ences 


FISHER COMPANY, ADAM 61 
Agency—Shaffer-Brennan-Margulis Advtg 


FORD, BACON & DAVIS, INC. 
Agency—-Victor A. Smith 


FROEHLING & ROBERTSON 


sell ‘ 


GADSDEN (ALA.) COMMITTEE OF 35 .... 
Agencu—J, Howard Allison Co. 


66 


GEMAR ASSOCIATES 


GENERAL COAL CO. 
Agency —Aitkin-Kynett Co, 


GENERAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
Agency— Harris & Bond, Inc. 


GEORGIA PORTS AUTHORITY 
Agency—-Liller, Neal & Battle 


GEORGIA POWER CO. 


GLAMORGAN PIPE FOUNDRY COMPANY .. 


GLAZER STEEL CORP. 
GOLDSMITH, GUSTAVE M. 
GULF POWER CO. 


HARDAWAY CONTRACTING COMPANY ... 


HARRINGTON & CORTELYOU 
HARRIS, INC., FREDERIC R. 
HEINEKEN, W. P. 


HENDRICK MFG CO. 
Agency-——G. M. Basford Co. 


HOLLY HILL LUMBER CO. 
HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


HOWARD, NEEDLES, TAMMEN & 
BERGENDOFF 


HUNTING, LARSEN & DUNNELS 


way Yor PROPERTIES CORP. 
Agency—J. P. Dewey 


INTERNATIONAL ENGINEERING CO. 
a a 
KERRIGAN rg: WORKS, INC. 
Agency—C. P. Clark, Ine. 


KINNEAR MFG. CO. 
Aqgency—Wheeler, Kight & Gainey 


oa 
Ne. BARROW & AGEE LABORATORIES, 


MAHON COMPANY, R. C. 
Agency— Anderson, Ine 


MANHATTAN PERFORATED METAL CO. ... 


METALPLATE CO. 
MISSISSIPP! POWER CO. 
MUNDT & SONS, CHARLES 


NASHVILLE BRIDGE CO. 

NEWPORT STEEL CORP. 
Agency —Jaap-Orr Co. 

NORFOLK & WESTERN RAILWAY CO. 
Agency—-Houck & Company 


NORTH CAROLINA DEPT. 


OF 
CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT ... 


Agency—Bennett Advertising, Inc. 


sein 


O'BRIEN, CLARENCE J. 
OLES ENVELOPE CO. 


O'NEAL STEEL WORKS 
Agency —Barnett & Barnett 


a 


PALMER & BAKER, INC. 


PALMER MFG. CORP. 
Agency— The Bue hen Co. 


PARSONS,  * eecgmnpi HALL & 
MacDON 


PAYNE & ASSOCIATES, BRUCE 
Agency—Donahue & Coe, Inc. 


P. O. BOX 1351 


Agency—-Diener & D ind, Ine. 


may ae 


QUINN WIRE & IRON WORKS 
Agency—Lessing Advertising Co. 


teen 
RADER ENGINEERING CO. 


RAPID ELECTRIC CO. 
Agency—Sanger-Funnell, Inc. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORP. 
Agency—Meldrum & Fewsmith, Inc. 


RESALE DEPARTMENT 


ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES .... 
Agency—Liller, Neal & Battle 


ROBERTS, DR. D. D. 


RUBEROID COMPANY 
Agency—-Fuller & Smith & Ross 


RUMMEL, KLEPPER & KAHL 


RYERSON & SON, INC., J. T. 64 
Agency Aubrey, Finley, Marley & Hodgson 


SANDERSON & PORTER 
Agency—Calkins & Holden 


SAND SPRINGS, OKLAHOMA 
Agency—Gibbons Advertising Agency 


SCOVIL MFG. CO. 
Agency—Edward W. Robotham & Cer 


SEABOARD AIR LINE eee COMPANY 
Agency—The Caples Co. 


SNARE CORP., FREDERICK 
SOUTHEASTERN CHEMICAL CO. 


SOUTHERN CO. 
Agency—Liller, Neal & Battle 


SOUTHERN LEAD BURNING CO. 
a LIGHTWEIGHT AGGREGATE 


Agency—Cabell Eanes, Inc. 
SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS CO. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
Agency—Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 


STANDARD STEEL SPRING DIV. OF 
ROCKWELL SPRING & AXLE CO. 


SVERDRUP & PARCEL, INC. 


a 


TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIV. 6 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


TOLEDO TESTING LABORATORY 


TRINITY PORTLAND CEMENT DIVISION .... 24 
Agency—Harris & Bond, Inc. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY OF MARYLAND .. 
U. S. PIPE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 
Agency——H, B. Humphrey, Alley & 
Richards, Inc. 
U. S$. STEEL CORP. 6, 13 
Agercy “Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


a 


—_—Vv— 
VIENER & SONS, HYMAN 
VIRGINIA ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. .. 


WATSON & HART 

WHITMAN, REQUARDT & ASSOCIATES .... 
WIEDEMAN & SINGLETON, INC. 

WIGHT & CO. 

WILEY & WILSON 


WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 
Agency—Paulson-Gerlach & Associates 
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Lithographed un stone for U. §. Pipe and Founary Co. by John A. Noble, A. N. A. 


WHEN THE GROUND is unstable or a definite grade 
has to be maintained cast iron pipe is frequently 

laid on piers or pile bents. Whether above ground or 
underground there are installations of 

cast iron pipe with continuous service records 
measured in generations. 


We are well equipped to furnish your requirements 

for cast iron pipe and fittings made in accordance with 
American Standard, Federal and American 

Water Works Association specifications. 

U. S. pipe centrifugally cast in metal molds 

is available in sizes 2- to 24-inch and pit cast pipe 

in the larger sizes with bell-and-spigot, 

mechanical, flanged or other types of joints. 


United States Pipe and Foundry Co., 
General Office, 3300 First Ave., N. e Birmingham 2, Ala. 
Plants and Sales Offices Throughout the U.S. A. 











, 
om-made tor YOUK Job... ana 


Let our FREE illustrated booklet tell you all about it. See for 
yourself why Kerrigan grating is safer, with bearing bars and 
cross bars (with uninterrupted spirals alternating right and left 
for extra non-slip safety) Weldforged into a one-piece in- 
separable unit. 

See how Bonderite gives Kerrigan Grating extra protection 
and longer life. 

See how Kerrigan grating is custom-fabricated to your exact 
requirements . . . how our large drafting staff prepares draw- 
ings (subject to your approval) and supervises fabrication 

















f' t 0 (j 4 y ‘ 8 4 


how the finished grating comes to you well marked and identi 
fied for easy, low-cost installation. Booklet contains complet 
engineering data. Write on your letterhead for your FREE cop 


now. Also FREE desk-size grating sample. 
KERRIGAN IRON WORKS, INC 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Gen'l. Sales Ofc.: 274 Madison Ave., New York Ci 


